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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eee ee 

Naspeech at Arklow on Thursday week, on which we have 

commented more at length in another column, Mr. Parnell 
explained how he had persuaded the Dublin Corporation not 
to buy in the cheapest market their stone for the paving of 
Dublin streets, but to encourage native industry by buying 
from his own quarries stone dearer than the Welsh quarry- 
owners professed themselves willing to supply. And Mr. 
Parnell had been so impressed by this particular result of a 
policy of Protection, that he generalised upon it, and stated 
the drift of his generalisation with a truly Bismarckian self- 
confidence. ‘It is my firm belief,’ he said, “that it will 
be impossible for us to keep the great portion of the labouring 
classes at home and in comfort without protection to Irish 
industries.’ He might just as well have said that it would be 
impossible to keep the labouring classes at home and in comfort 
without contriving that the sum-total of all Irish wages should 
command fewer comforts, even in proportion to their amount, than 
before, and also that they should dwindle in positive bulk. If Mr. 
Parnell hopes to make Ireland more prosperous by a high Pro- 
tective tariff, he is not only applying to Ireland a policy which 
has failed disastrously in the great United States, where pro- 
tection from the foreigner means comparatively little—so vast 
is the continent within which there is perfect Free-trade—but 
he is applying it to a small and poor country, in which any 
blunder of that kind will speedily take effect in penury and 
famine. First rent asunder by Home-rule, and then hermetically 
sealed from all the world by a policy of Protection, Ireland would 
indeed soon rue the blighting influence of Mr. Parnell’s 
ascendancy. 


At the banquet of the Irish Parliamentary Party, held in 
Dublin last Monday, Mr. Parnell made a speech, partly of self- 
congratulation, but still more of exultant prophecy, in which he 
declared that the triumph of his policy and the restoration of the 
Trish Parliament was at hand. Although the Irish Party, he said, 
had never refused good measures for Ireland, so long as they did 
not involve the sacrifice of their ultimate end, “ yet we have always 
got before us that we were sent from this country, not to remain 
long in Westminster, but that it was for us to look upon our 
presence there as a voluntary one, and to regard our future—our 
legislative future—as belonging to our own native country of 
Ireland.” After marvelling, as he well might, that it should have 
been possible for his country “to have found such sons ’—as, 
for example, Mr. Biggar, Mr. Callan, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
O’Brien, and others,—he declared that it was no longer a 
question whether Ireland should have self-government, but only 
“a question as to how much of this self-government they will be 
able to cheat us out of.” As to the future, he and his colleagues 
“ought not to be very modest in the present position of affairs.” 

They would not dictate to the constituencies, but they might 


fairly claim the right of consulting with the constituencies and 
recommending to them,—evidently with a certain authority,— 
the men they ought to choose. When they were chosen, there 
would be but one object for their labours,—to obtain the restora- 
tion of the Irish Parliament,—in other words, legislative inde- 
pendence. When that was done, Mr. Parnell proceeded, “ we 
shall require our new Parliament to do those things which we 
have been asking the British Parliament to do for us,’—and in 
this new Parliament Mr. Parnell trusted that he should not be 
cumbered by an Irish House of Lords. All this looks to us a 
little premature,—a habit of mind new in Mr. Parnell. He has 
not hitherto indulged in the habit of counting his chickens before 
they are hatched. Perhaps it betokens that he is just in the 
mood to kick over his basket of eggs. 


On Tuesday again Mr. Parnell addressed the Central Branch 
of the National League, explaining that the Irish farmers had 
not supported him as they ought with funds for the purpose of 
sustaining evicted tenants, and that this part of the League’s 
operations had been dependent on the handsome Australian 
contributions. He then went on to explain that at a meeting of 
the Parliamentary Party they had agreed to demand from every 
new candidate that he shall pledge himself to vote with the 
Parnellites, and to resign his seat if the Parnellites decide that 
he has not redeemed his pledge. Mr. Parnell further proposes 
to hold conventions with the constituencies for the purpose, not 
to put too fine a point on it, of telling them whom they are to 
elect. Any constituency which does not obey this mandate, 
will practically be struck out of communion with the Irish 
Party. When the Irish Parliament is restored, liberty is appar- 
ently to be restored to Irish representatives to represent 
their constituencies, even though those constituencies happen 
to disagree with Mr. Parnell,—then, but not before. At 
the same meeting, Mr. T. P. O’Connor explained that the 
English people are not a factor in the coming struggle 
who need count for anything in the calculation. Mr. 
Healy, however, one of the shrewdest of the party, was wiser. 
They were in presence, he said, of the dawn; but whether it 
would be the dawn of a fair and prosperous day, or a dawn soon 
to be clouded with storm and rain, it is at present impossible to 
foresee. That seems to us more sagacious than impressing upon 
Trishmen that England and Scotland count for nothing in de- 
termining the constitution of the United Kingdom. 


We greatly regret to learn that the Government have recalled 
Sir Charles Warren from Bechuanaland, and have appointed a 
puisne judge at the Cape, by name Mr. Shippard, to succeed him. 
This means, we fear, a triumph for the policy of annexing Bechu- 
analand to the Cape, and most probably a triumph of the policy of 
sympathy with Boer aggression. We suppose that Lord Derby 
had very nearly made up his mind in this sense when he left Office, 
and it seems that Colonel Stanley has followed in his brother’s 
track. We shall be much surprised if the result is not, first, a great 
stimulus to the very movement which Sir Charles Warren went 
out to suppress, and eventually another raid and the need for 
another expedition. That the Conservatives should have missed 
so good a chance of redeeming their -promise to govern firmly 
where their predecessors had vacillated, is curious evidence that 
there is a force in our departmental traditions which overrides all 
Cabinets except under the most exceptional circumstances of 
popular excitement. 


The papers, in the dearth of other news, have been making as 
much as they could of the meeting of the Emperor of Russia 
with the Emperor of Austria at Kremsier on Tuesday, but even 
that much was little. There was the usual ceremonial of joy, 
and the usual displays of festal delight; but the occasion was 
certainly social rather than political, and it is not possible to 
dilate indefinitely on decorations, entertainments, and imperial 
courtesies. The Russian party left Kremsier on Wednesday, 





after staying the better part of two days on Austrian territory. 
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And it is said that such political discussions as took place ended 
in great cordiality. The chief feature of the meeting was, how- 
ever, the extraordinary anxiety of the Austrian hosts for the 
safety of their guest. The police arrangements were elaborate 
in the extreme, and many precautionary arrests were made for 
which there was no ground beyond anxious conjecture. 


Prince Bismarck appears to be disposed not to press his claim 
to the Caroline Islands against Spain. The angry feeling in 
Spain has been so well-marked and so genuine, even in the 
midst of the panic about cholera, that the German Government 
appear to have been taken rather by surprise, and to think the 
game hardly worth the candle. At all events, the attitude 
assumed on the subject is said to be conciliatory, and probably 
the incident will prove to be insignificant. But why, one asks, 
does the German Government embark on these very light- 
minded colonial enterprises, from which they are just as willing 
to recoil as if they attached no importance to them? If 
they want a Colonial Empire, why do they not take the matter 
in hand seriously, and satisfy themselves that there is no prior 
claim to the territory they fix on? If they do not care a straw 
about the matter, why do they embark on these happy-go-lucky 
attempts to effect a light and ill-considered purpose? It is 
unlike Prince Bismarck to go fishing for he knows not what, 
and to throw back into the sea again half the fishes he manages 
to net. 


It has been given out that Russia has offered concessions 
with respect to the Zulfikar Pass, which, so far as Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Randolph Churchill can judge, are likely to be 
satisfactory. ‘I'hese concessions are, however, referred to Lord 
Dufferin, and he, it is said, must in his turn consult Abdul Rah- 
man before he can give to them his final assent. The truth is, we 
suppose, that the Ameer, who does not want war, will be quite 
content with any solution that gives him substantial control of 
the Zulfikar Pass, in other words, that does not leave in Russian 
hands positions which virtually dominate that pass. How far 
this may be so or not, in all probability no one in England knows. 
But we suspect that a truce is desired by every one, and that 
Russia has offered terms which it will be not impossible for her 
neighbour and his “ protecting ally ” to accept. 


M. Goblet, the French Minister of Education, has been making 
a speech to his constituents which is interpreted by M. Clémen- 
ceau and the Radicals as a declaration in favour of their views 
of the policy of the future. He asserted that the majority to be 
returned at the general election must be a majority for a policy, 
and not a majority for any particular Minister. There were 
three points especially on which it was necessary that the next 
Government majority should be at one,—Colonial policy, reli- 
gious policy, and economic or financial policy. He indicated 
that the Colonial policy should be a policy not of expansion, but 
rather of cautious withdrawal from dangerous enterprises ; that 
the religious policy should go in the direction of disestablish- 
ment; and that the financial policy should be one of thrift and 
economy. ‘This looks very like the pot-au-few policy of M. 
Clémenceau, and so it is interpreted by the followers of M. 
Clémenceau. Even M. Jules Ferry in his speeches is compelled 
to lay it down clearly that the Colonial policy is not to be pushed 
further,—that France has gone as far as she intends to go in 
Colonial expansion. But on religious questions M. Ferry is 
more Conservative than M. Clémencean, and thinks that he has 
done enough in former years to irritate the friends of religion 
and to gratify the fanatics of unbelief. 


M. Rochefort has been agitating this week against the great 
wickedness of our Government and our public men in offering a 
price for the head of Olivier Pain, with his own peculiar 
timidity. After he had got an immense meeting together he 
failed to appear,—or else could not get in, which was his own 
account of the matter, but not a very credible one. He main- 
tains steadily that a price was offered in the Sondan for the 
production of the body of Olivier Pain, dead or alive, and the 
assertion is supported by one or two other witnesses, who 
laugh at the notion that Olivier Pain was either killed or thought 
worthy of death by English officers. <A letter from an English 
soldier of the 10th Royal Hussars has been sent to the République 
Frangaise. The soldier, who is said to have served in the Soudan, 
says :—‘‘I see people are making a good deal of fuss about the 
death of Olivier Pain. Well, I was at Debbeh when the Euro- 
pean who was thought to be Olivier Pain was arrested, and I am 





certain he was, instead of being assassinated, treated 
courtesy by our Generals. After the commencement of 

retreat by our troops, a reward of £50 was offered for }; 
capture; but, of course, it was his papers that were wail 
and not himself, for evident reasons. Our men thought he wa, 
an emissary, and not a simple traveller.” And Captain Wik, 
is said to have made a somewhat similar statement, But ae 
evidence that Olivier Pain was taken by the British Arm th ? 
does not seem to be one tittle of it. sh 


with great 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt, in a very reasonable letter to Tuesday’ 
Times, suggests the propriety that all the correspondents a 
English newspapers who were in Egypt or the Soudan, re 
send either to the International Arbitration and Peace Associa, 
tion, or to the Press, all they know about the orders or the ‘ 
orders issued to the British Army in relation to Olivier Pain, 
during the Soudan Campaign, in order that the violent French 
party may be the more completely undeceived as to the existence 
of M. Rochefort’s mare’s-nest. Probably, however, the informa. 
tion which the correspondents of English newspapers can cop. 
tribute on this head will be conspicuous by its absence rather 
than by its explicitness. The telegram sent from Cairo in 
answer to the inquiry whether £500 was ever offered for Olivier 
Pain’s head was, we are told, as follows,— No such reward was 
ever offered, and no British officer would give 5s. for Olivier 
Pain’s head.” We doubt very much whether M. Rochefort fe. 
lieves his own story. No doubt he wishes to believe it, so long 
at least as he can pelt the moderates of the Republic with insults 
on the strength of it. But that is a totally different matter, 


The conference held in St. James’s Hall yesterday week to 
consider the best mode of enforcing the Criminal Law Amend. 
ment Act was not, strictly speaking, a conference at all. It was 
too numerous and miscellaneous for real deliberation of the kind 
needed, which should always be in private. But it was con. 
ducted throughout the morning and afternoon sittings with 
great gravity and earnestness, with one or two exceptions, The 
evening meeting, like the demonstration on Saturday, was a 
mistake, though it was at the evening meeting that Canon 
Scott Holland delivered a speech remarkable for its pure and 
noble eloquence. The ovation given to the Pall Mall Gazette all 
through the series of meetings was their worst feature, considering 
the fatally immoral papers—which could have had no purpose 
except to excite sensation, and to show the audacity of worldly 
profligacy—by which the “revelations”? of that journal have 
been succeeded and illustrated. If the course taken were right 
at all—which is, no doubt, the view of some of the best people 
in the world, though more and more deeply every day we 
see how profound was the error of judgment—it should have 
been hedged in with every conceivable effort to embody the 
higher conscience which had engendered so hazardous and pain- 
ful a resolve. How some of the men and women who joined in 
the demonstration could have done so when they saw evidence 
of the light and reckless spirit in which the whole terribly 
tragic melodrama had been conceived, in the profligate avowals 
circulated in the same journal, we are wholly unable to conceive, 
Certain it is that a considerable portion of the evening meeting 
was spent in magnifying the courage of that journal. And 
especially the declaration of its editor that revelations were to 
follow revelations as long as there was any evil thing left to 
reveal, was received with a rapture which seems to us wholly 
discreditable. ee 

The Saturday demonstration was still more painful. That 
a car of children should have accompanied the procession 
to heighten the melodramatic effect is simply revolting. There 
are great disputes as to the actual numbers of the demon 
stration. The Pall Mall estimates it at from 50,000 to 100,000. 
A Liberal clergyman, who has taken great pains to count the 
numbers of popular demonstrations on several previous occasions, 
assures us that 20,000 is quite an outside number. Other 
authorities have suggested numbers as high as 150,000 and 
200,000. The truth is that nothing is more difficult than to 
compute the numbers of a great crowd, and that it requires 
much experience to do so with any accuracy. The speeches at 
the various platforms were of very different characters, varying 
from one by a lady advocating the reintroduction of Lynch 
law, to some of a character not unworthy of the painfal 
subject, had such a demonstration been proper at all. A 
Middlesex Magistrate has reported that the crimes which the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed to punish are 
rapidly increasing; and Mr. Mearns, the philanthropist who 
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“bitter cry,” declares that the agitation has excited 
the cupidity of a considerable number of wicked mothers. Such 

the natural consequences of all this publicity. A friend writes 
- _—*Tt is one of the marked facts of the New Testament,— 
a, among Scriptures,—that although it inculeates purity, 
and was written when the world was rotten with vice, it passes 

er all details of the question, and is not only modern, but 
he Puritan, in its complete reticence.” Is not that the 
a for Christians to imitate ? 


raised the 





Eliza Armstrong has been at last restored to her mother by 
the police, amidst a great popular demonstration of satisfaction, 
but the accounts put forth concerning both her mother and her- 
elf by different authorities are so utterly irreconcileable that it 
is not possible to think that the various authorities who have 
dealt with her have been straightforward with the public. We 
are told in the speech of the editor of the Pall Mall at St. 
James’s Hall that he alone was responsible for the most un- 
justifiable treatment of Eliza Armstrong, to which she was it 
seems subjected merely in order to show that great crimes could 
be easily committed. Mr. Stead further denounced Mrs. Arm- 
strong as having admitted her own infamy; but no charge of 
the kind was repeated in the account of the transaction which 
appeared on Tuesday in the Pall Mall Gazette, according to which 
account a neighbour, and not the mother, was the person dealt 
with in this very disgraceful transaction. If Mrs. Armstrong is 
therespectable woman she is believed to be by many who havetaken 
up the matter, she has been most foully libelled. And if she 
has not been so libelled we do not understand why the strong 
invective of Friday was so strictly avoided in the official account 
of Tuesday. The whole story, and its apparently deliberate identi- 
fication with a very different and still worse, though unverified 
story, has been in any case a very discreditable mixture of fact 
with fiction, a juggle which should put the public on their guard 
against some of the new crusaders. Straightforwardness and 
simplicity of procedure are the first and most natural guarantees 
of moral purpose. Mystification is a sure note of moral 
perversion. Z 


Mr. Clifford Lloyd has been sharply censured by Lord 
Carnarvon for the paper published in the Times of yesterday 
week. “ His Excellency,” says Sir R. G. Hamilton in the letter 
which he has been instructed to address to the Irish Press on 
the subject, “while always ready to receive from any officer of 
administrative experience any suggestions that he may deem it 
desirable to offer, considers it as inconvenient to the public 
service as it is unusual, that a communication raising questions 
of fandamental and constitutional importance should, without 
his sanction or concurrence, be mooted by one who takes a 
permanent office under the Government. If such a course were 
allowed to pass unnoticed, other officers in the public service 
might claim to express other and extreme views involving the 
most delicate questions of policy and administration, while the 
head of the Government would be obviously precluded from 
taking part in the unseemly controversy.” That is a severe 
snub for Mr. Clifford Lloyd, and one which will gratify the 
Parnellites even more than it will disturb the able man whom 
it condemns. 





Lord Ripon, speaking at Bolton on Monday, made a reply in 
the calmest possible terms to Lord Randolph Churchill’s indecent 
attack on him in the House of Commons. He showed that the 
retirement from Candahar was a step essential to our chance of 
regaining the friendship of Afghanistan, and that, in fact, we 
had enormously strengthened our relations with Afghanistan by 
taking that step. He showed that though he had been overruled 
by the Government at home as to pressing on the Quetta Rail- 
way,—the Government deeming that course inexpedient at a time 
when Afghanistan was so suspicious of us and so excited against 
us,—he, as Viceroy, had always approved the construction of the 
Quetta Railway, and that it had been resumed in 1884. He showed 
that as regarded his financial policy, he had only carried out 
what Lord Lytton’s Government had begun, as well in striking 
off the cotton-duties and greatly diminishing the Customs-duties, 
as In allowing the balances accumulated in the local treasuries 
to be expended on public works. And he showed that, so far 
front his having reduced the effective strength of the Army in 
India, he had most carefully and jealously guarded it, though 
the Administration at home had made a blunder as to the estab- 
lishment necessary to provide reliefs for the British Army in 
India, This, however, was an administrative blunder at home, and 


responsible. The speech was almost too calm and rational an 
answer to such a critic as Lord Randolph Churchill. If it be true 
that you should not cast pearls before swine, it is perhaps also 
true that to argue seriously with Lord Randolph Churchill is a 
waste of resources. He will trample them under his feet, and 
turn again and do what in him lies to rend Lord Ripon. 


On Monday Sir Richard Webster, the Attorney General, 
made a speech at Shanklin to the Conservative Association 
there, from which it appeared that he had not very much 
to say. He chiefly taunted the Liberals with the ill-success 
of their policy of ‘“ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” 
Considering that some peaces at least were made by the 
Liberals of which the Conservatives passionately disapproved, 
that they were always attacked by the Tories for not spending 
more, and never encouraged to diminish any serious item of 
expenditure (unless it were that on education), and that no 
Government which ever held power did so much as the late 
Government to carry Reform, we do not think that Sir Richard 
Webster’s reproaches were, from a Conservative point of view, 
at all happily conceived. He suggested ag the Liberal watch- 
words, “ Poverty, Taxation, and Distress,” to which Liberals 
might, with much more appropriateness, retort that the Con- 
servatives should emblazon on their banners, “ Protection, 
Retaliation, and Privilege,’—considering how almost every Tory 
orator coquets with Fair-trade, advocates retaliation for hostile 
tariffs, and pleads for the privileges of the aristocratic caste. 


Mr. W. Fowler, M.P. for Cambridge, and an eminent banker, 
has withdrawn his name from the Commission of Inquiry into 
the Depression of Trade, which leaves Professor Bonamy Price 
and Mr. Jamieson almost the only known economists on it. The 
truth is that the Commission has been so ill-equipped from its 
start that it is almost to be hoped that it may be knocked on the 
head after the General Election. If Lord Iddesleigh had been 
really anxious to give weight to the Commission he should, 
before nominating any one, have gone to Lord Hartington and 
asked him to nominate a sufficient number of eminent Liberals 
to give the Commission real weight with that party. It would 
have been very difficult for Lord Hartington to refuse such an 
offer as that without putting himself wrong with the country 
and incurring the imputation of party spirit. Indeed, it seems 
pretty clear, from the grounds assigned by Lord Hartington for 
not encouraging Mr. Lefevre to accept a place on the Commission, 
that had he been offered securities for the co-operation of a suffi- 
cient number of eminent F'ree-traders, he would not have advised 
Mr. Lefevre to decline the place offered him. But Lord Iddes- 
leigh mismanaged the whole affair ; and now, whether the Com- 
mission concludes its labours or not, it is almost certain that it 
will command very little weight with the country. It is, in 
fact, almost stillborn. 


The Bishop of Carlisle, in a letter to Wednesday’s Times, 
promises that, “in the event of any one of my clergy tendering 
to employers advice which appears to me as mischievous as that 
which has been tendered to the employed, I will write a letter 
on the subject as full of grief and indignation as that which has 
already been extracted from me.” But we must say that in 
giving this promise, Dr. Godwin well knows that it is not one 
of which the performance is at all likely to be exacted. The 
reason why bad advice has been given to the labourers, is that 
advice of some kind is urgently wanted. It is certain that 
thousands, probably scores of thousands, of labourers will find 
themselves exposed to very serious temptation either to tell a 
lie, or to vote for their employer’s candidate against their con- 
sciences in order to keep a promise which they had not dared to 
withhold. It is a practical question anda very urgent one (1) 
how to save the labourer from the moral danger of this tempta- 
tion; (2), how to counsel him to meet it, if he cannot be saved 
from it. But it is not in the least likely that any clergyman 
will go about advising employers of labour to put on the 
screw. We maintain that the Bishop who would protect the 
consciences of the poorer and weaker inhabitants of his diocese, 
should use his influence, and use it strongly and in good time, 
with the employers of labour, to warn them of the great sin of 
leading other men into sin. That would be a very much more 
effective use of episcopal influence than homilies on the wicked- 
ness of the advice given by men like Mr. Kennedy. 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





not one for which the Indian Government was in any way 


Consols were on Friday 100} to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——— 


MR. PARNELL’S NEW POLICY. 


R. PARNELL has been described by the best judge of 
speakers among the statesmen of the day as the man 
who always succeeds best among our Parliamentary orators in 
saying precisely what he means, neither more nor less. If that 
be admitted, his three last speeches—one at Arklow and two in 
Dublin—are very formidable signs of the times, which have 
come just in time to be discussed at length before every con- 
stituency in Great Britain by the candidates for the new Par- 
liament. They deserve no less. And if they do not receive 
what they deserve, the next Parliament will not know its own 
mind on by far the biggest question that is certain to be brought 
before it. An Irish correspondent, who appears to repudiate 
Mr. Parnell’s Irish policy—or at least the policy to which Mr. 
Parnell for the present thinks it prudent to confine his 
demands, the policy of restoring Grattan’s Parliament, 
plus the new household suffrage and minus the Irish 
House of Lords,—speaks of our last week’s article as “a 
violent anti-Irish article.” That is his own view of it. 
Many a Conservative might call it a violent pro-Irish article ; 
and not entirely, without reason, for though it drew the line 
sharply between what ought to be given and what ought not 
to be given to Ireland, it advocated the extension to Ireland 
of every political right and claim desired for herself by Great 
Britain, in spite of the flagrantly and increasingly anti-British 
tone of the popular Irish Party. It is, indeed, quite a mistake to 
suppose that we entertain the slightest anti-Irish feeling. But 
we do entertain a very strong feeling indeed on behalf of the 
Union; and we anticipate for Ireland, as well as for England, 
nothing but a long history of calamity as certain to result from 
the repeal of the Union. Now, as we hold that anticipation to 
be in the highest degree reasonable, we cannot express too 
strongly our conviction that no candidate should address 
himself to any constituency in the United Kingdom with- 
out laying down in the clearest manner his convictions 
on this subject, and that no candidate should be accepted 
by any such constituency without that constituency 
having deliberately considered and formally sanctioned his 
view on that all-important subject. Let us look at Mr. 
Parnell’s avowals in his last three speeches, and the conse- 
quences to which, judging by the history of the last twenty 
years, the concession of his demands would probably lead. 
What Mr. Parnell apparently proposes is the restoration, as 
we have said, of the old Irish Parliament, with the new 
popular suffrage, and witkout the House of Lords. He 
further proposes that the Parliament so regained should at 
once begin to legislate for the benefit of Ireland, by establish- 
ing a strict system of Protection, and rooting out landlordism 
by an extension of the celebrated Healy Clause in the Land 
Act. So far the Irish King is perfectly explicit. But no 
statesman, however deep might be his sympathy with Irish 
nationalism, could reasonably accept such a programme, as 
if even it were final,—as if that being once granted, all 
strife would be over, and England might, on the one hand, 
leave Ireland to starve herself into reason by her mad Pro- 
tectionism, and, on the other hand, to eradicate landlordism 
of one type till she was face to face with landlordism 
of another and perhaps more formidable type still, with- 
out fear of any further demands, We are bound to read 
the Irish history of the future by the light of the Irish 
history of the past. Now, what has that history been? 
During the last twenty years we have been amongst those 
who have fervently pleaded for, and who have obtained, 
the concession to Ireland of laws accommodated to her 
national history and suitable to her national faith. Has that 
rendered the Irish Party more reasonable? Has it rendered an 
approximation between Irish policy and English policy pro- 
bable? On the contrary, it has developed the anti-English 
feeling in Ireland from an attitude of remonstrant protest, into 
an attitude of raging fury. The more the Irish Party 
have gained, the more violent has become their invective 
against England; and now there are no words black 
enough to describe, not merely English policy, but especially 
the Liberal Party who have brought about all these concessions. 
Well, that is their affair and not ours. If the Irish Party would 
but let us alone, and not obstruct our Imperial business, 
they are at liberty to inveigh against the black-heartedness 
of England in any terms they please. But that is just the 


question,—would they, under any circumstances that can be 
conceived, let us alone? Mr. Parnell asks now for an Irish 








Parliament, with liberty to establish a strict Protect} 

system and to root out landlordism. Well,—withoy} 
sisting even on the very ominous fact that half the population 
of Ulster, and the most prosperous part of that population, 
would probably be ready to resist many of the proposal, 
of such a Parliament, even at the sword’s point,—ig i 
under any circumstances conceivable that the Trish wrath 
with England would end there? Why should wo be 
blind to the lesson of the past twenty years, which has 
shown us the Irish Party’s hatred rising from a feelin 
of generous indignation against real wrongs, to a feeling 


of unintelligible and almost ungovernable anger that England 


should have shown herself willing to redress those wron 
If the Land Act, instead of softening, has exacerbated the 
temper of the Irish Party, why should the repeal of the Union 
not exacerbate it further? Can any one be blind to the fact 
that the Irish Party appears to find its meat and drink in 
violent denunciation of Great Britain? We do not complain 
of it, we only insist upon it as a most important and most 
instructive fact in relation to the future. Now suppose a 
repeal of the Union passed, does any one maintain seriously for 
a moment that there would not be still food—and much more 
than food, plenty of stimulus—for that feeling which has been 
so long growing? In the first place, as the letter of our Irish 
correspondent of this week must itself suggest to us, would 
not a party form itself from the very first in the new Irish 
Parliament to protest against the gross injustice that 
Irishmen should have no influence in determining the 
policy of the Empire; that Ireland should not be formally 
represented in the Parliament which directs the policy of 
the United Kingdom? Why, the wrongs they have had 
to complain of so long, and which have swelled in their 
imagination to a magnitude large exactly in proportion 
as some of them have been redressed, would be as nothing 
to the wrong which would be inflicted if the Parlin 
ment of Westminster, containing no formal Irish representa. 
tives, should legislate for the United Kingdom without 
having the opportunity of hearing from Mr. Healy, or Mr, 
Callan, or Mr. O’Brien what the foreign policy of Great 
Britain ought to be. Then there would be the new Protective 
policy. Ireland would, of course, expect that while she was 
allowed to shut out English merchandise to any extent she 
pleased, Great Britain would continue to take Irish butter and 
pork and linen as freely as ever. We hope she would. We 
hope no party would be insane enough to propose that we 
should refuse Irish products, because Ireland had been so 
insane as to refuse our products. But how can we tell that 
Lord Salisbury and his friends would hold that view! 
They have shown a strong desire to try retaliatory tariffs, 
and there is no knowing that they might not retaliate 
by shutting out Irish products. Well, if they did, there 
would be another fearful grievance for Irish patriots to 
descant upon and avenge. Then all this time, of course, 
powerful Irish militia would be growing up, which would gire 
Ireland,—for no one can doubt the genius of Irish soldiers,—a 
very fair chance indeed of preparing for a civil war far more 
formidable than any we have had yet. We are arguing, 
remember, by the light of recent events. The more just 
England has become, the more furiously anti-English the 
popular party in Ireland has become. We have already 
pointed out that assuredly, if that temper is to grow 10 
the future as it has grown in the past, there would be plenty 
of stimulus for it. We could not ourselves defend on 
principle the exclusion of Ireland from all influence over 
the Imperial policy of the United Kingdom ; but certainly 
if, in practice, we had to admit an Irish delegation to 4 
Federal Parliament, as our correspondent of this week 
proposes, to worry and embarrass us at every step as 
the so-called Irish Party has worried and embarrassed 
us for the last eleven years, the repeal of the Union would 
lose the only conceivable attraction which it might other 
wise have for Great Britain. And it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that a repeal of the Union would mean an immense 
stimulus not only to the disposition to quarrel with England 
and to the incentives to such a quarrel, but to the power of 
quarrelling with us to some purpose. 

Now, without indulging in the smallest anti-Irish feel 
ing,—and we are at least just enough to admit that there 
is quite sufficient and more than sufficient ground in history 
to excuse the explosion of anti-English feeling, though it seems 
to us, like many other explosions, to come off at a very i 
appropriate time,—should not these things be gravely col 
sidered by the constituencies of Great Britain before they take 
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which either directly sanctions a repeal of the Union 
Elly involves the kind of calamities which we have 
suggested as almost certain to result from it? Now is the time 
to lay down the line for future action. If the repeal of the 
Union is to be firmly and steadily resisted, the candidates for 
the various constituencies should clearly know what they are 
about, and should be instructed that any needful combination 
even between Liberals and Tories to resist so great a calamity 
should be preferred to doing in haste what we might have to 
repent at leisure. We cannot refuse to Ireland, and we ought 
not to refuse to Ireland, what Ireland cannot refuse to Ulster, 
and does not refuse to Ulster. But we may refuse to Treland, 
and in our opinion we ought to refuse to Ireland, what Ireland 
would certainly refuse to Ulster, let Ulster demand it as 
loudly as it would. As for the plan of Federation, that 
involves a violent reconstruction of our history without the 
smallest promise of good result. A Federation entered upon 
in the present temper of the Irish people would be simply 
a Constitution to quarrel under and to waste power under. 
Nor is it reasonable that a great State, which has 
no desire or excuse for Federation in any other quarter, 
should break with history in order to please a party who, so 
far as we can judge, are not in the temper to be pleased, 
and who will use every concession they get to sharpen the edge 
of their hostile weapons. Our own deep belief,—a belief in no 
respect founded on anti-Irish feeling, for we have none,—is that 
if we do anything to facilitate the repeal of the Union, we shall 
do what is big with calamity for Ireland first, and for the 
United Kingdom next. It would be calamity that might, and 
probably would, end in war; and not only in war, but in 
such war as would render a solid Union more distant than 
ever. If the new Democracy takes its stand firmly where 
alone it can take its stand firmly, on the right of the whole 
to refuse disintegration at the will of the parts, we shall 
soon have the popular Irish Party in a better humour. It 
is firm resistance on a ground of clear principle,—not weak 
concession, —which will alone bring them to reason. 


HOME-RULE AND FREE-TRADE. 
R. PARNELL made an important speech at Arklow 
yesterday week. It is his good-fortune to find the 
profession of patriotism, thoroughly genuine we are sincerely 
convinced, very profitable to him personally. It has already 
paid off a heavy mortgage on his property, leaving him at the 
same time a good balance in hand. And now he has entered 
into a speculation which Home-rule, as he candidly avows, 
would enable him to turn to excellent profit. With a keen eye 
to business, the “ uncrowned king” has become a contractor 
on a considerable scale. The national testimonial enabled him 
not only to discharge the mortgage on his estate, but also to 
turn to good account some raw materials of wealth which his 
property yields. Finding that Welsh quarry-owners supplied 
the stone with which the streets of Dublin are paved, Mr. 
Parnell saw at once a fine opportunity for combining business 
with patriotism. There was stone on his property ; why should 
he not enter into competition with the Welsh quarry-owners, 
and—Celts though they be—beat them out of the Irish 
market by underselling them? They sold their stone to the 
Dublin Corporation at 26s. or 27s. per ton. Mr. Parnell 
offered to sell his at 24s. per ton. The Welsh quarry pro- 
prietors, alarmed at this daring invasion of their monopoly, 
combined among themselves to crush Mr. Parnell’s nascent 
industry ; and crushed it would have been if patriotism, as 
Mr. Parnell deemed it, had not rushed to the rescue of her 
champion and devotee. The Welshmen offered their stone to 
the Dublin Corporation at 20s. per ton—a reduction of from 
6s. to 7s. in the ton. But the Corporation declined the buit, 
and took Mr. Parnell’s stone at 24s. per ton, thus inflicting a 
tax of 4s. a ton on the citizens of Dublin for the benefit of 
Mr. Parnell. We wonder whether Mr. Parnell would be dis- 
posed to reciprocate the generosity. In somewhat grandiose 
style, he represents “our little industry” as a benefit to 
the Irish people rather than to himself. It will give profit- 
able employment, he says, to Irishmen who would otherwise 
be attracted to the Welsh quarries. But does Mr. Parnell 
offer his quarrymen as good wages as they could get in Wales ? 
It is plain that he can afford to do so, owing to the smaller 
cost of transit. We should like to know how that matter 
stands, for we remember that Mr. Parnell, the denunciator of 
evicting landlords, served a writ of eviction on one of his own 
tenants, a widow, for non-payment of rent. But however that 
may be, patriotism has at least in Dublin achieved a notable 





triumph. Henceforward every patriotic Irishman will feel, as 
he treads the streets of his country’s metropolis, that every 
flag beneath his feet has been dug out of Irish soil, chiselled 
by Irish hands, and sold to his countrymen at a handsome 
profit by Ireland’s “ uncrowned king.” And why should not 
other Irish towns emulate the patriotic ardour of Dublin? So 
evidently reasons the cool and calculating dictator of the 
politics of Ireland, for he is reported to have “ recently opened 
new quarries at Arklow on land which he has leased from Lord 
Cayscroft.” We are glad to see Mr. Parnell going into busi- 
ness, The more land he leases, and the more quarries he 
opens, the more numerous will be the hostages which he will 
give to the cause of law and order in Ireland. 


And yet we doubt whether the Corporation of Dublin, after 
all, has weakly sacrificed the interests of the citizens either 
to patriotic love of the Irish in general or of Mr. Parnell in 
particular. For we find Mr. Parnell summarising as follows 
the reasoning which induced the Dublin Corporation to 
patronise his quarries instead of those of his Welsh rivals. 
The members of the Corporation, he tells us, said to them- 
selves:—“ The Welshmen have lowered their prices now 
because Mr. Parnell has come into the field; they want to 
stamp him out, to restore their own monopoly, and charge us 
again the old price, the high price which Mr. Parnell has suc- 
ceeded in reducing.” Therefore the members of the Dublin 
Corporation, “like sensible men,” as Mr. Parnell says, con- 
cluded very prudently :— Neither we, the Dublin Corporation, 
nor the citizens whom we represent, will in any way be better 
by taking advantage of the small temporary reduction in the 
price by the Welshmen. We will support Irish manufacture, and 
we will give a preference to native goods.” Soit seems that the 
patriotism of the Dublin Corporation was, after all, governed by 
the mundane consideration of “ filthy lucre.” They support 
Irish manufactures, and prefer Irish goods because they can get 
them cheaper than foreign goods. That scems to us to afford 
but small encouragement to the Protective legislation which 
Mr. Parnell frankly announces as one of the first articles in his 
Home-rule programme. “This question of the protection of 
the industries of Ireland,” he says, “is one of vital importance 
for the life of our nation.” It must be one of their chief 
motives “to help forward the great work of the legislative 
independence of their country.” “It wil! be impossible for 
us to keep the great portion of the labouring-classes at home 
and in comfort without protection to Irish industries.” Prince 
Bismarck has tried that experiment of checking emigration ; 
but the result has not been encouraging, and the imperious 
Chancellor is endeavouring to supplement it by a system of 
sporadic colonisation, which will probably prove equally abor- 
tive. At all events, Mr. Parnell can hardly hope to supply 
the deficiencies of his Protective policy by colonisation, sup- 
posing him to have obtained legislative independence for 
Ireland. And what chance is there that such a policy would 
add to the prosperity of Ireland? That Mr. Parnell should 
think that it would do so is a proof that he has not seriously 
studied the question on which he speaks so dogmatically. 
Let us test his argument by his own example—the contract to 
supply Dublin with paving-stones at a cost of 4s. per ton more 
than the offer of the Welsh quarry-owners. If it be true that 
the reduced offer of the Welshmen was lower than commercial 
prudence would justify, and was, therefore, made merely for the 
temporary purpose of crushing Mr. Parnell, there was neither 
patriotism nor protection in the concession which the Dublin 
Corporation made to Mr. Parnell. The Corporation bought 
their stones in the cheapest market—that is, acted as sound 
and sensible Free-traders. If, on the other hand, the Corpora- 
tion did not honestly believe that they were really buying in 
the cheapest market, what they did was to make, under 
the cloak of patriotism, a considerable addition to Mr. 
Parnell’s income, which addition they extracted from the 
pockets of the ratepayers of Dublin. It is a stale truism of 
political economy that trade cannot be maintained and made 
prosperous by artificial means, except at the cost of the general 
welfare. If the Dublin Corporation buy Mr. Parnell’s stone 
at 4s. per ton less than they can buy it in the open market, 
they certainly benefit that special interest,—that is, the in- 
terest of Mr. Parnell, and possibly of the comparatively small 
number of men whom he employs; but they do so by the 
imposition of a considerable tax on the citizens of Dublin. Mr. 
Parnell is made richer ; but Dublin is made poorer. And so 
of all other industries. To protect any industry artificially 
simply means the sacrifice of national weal for the benefit of 
a particular class—the sacrifice of the body politic, that is, for 
the good of one of its limbs. To cut off a limb in order to 
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save the body is good surgery. But to let the body mortify 
in order to save one of its limbs is quackery; and “ protection 
for native industry,” under whatever specious name it may be 
called, is political quackery of the grossest kind. If Mr. 
Parnell were in a position to establish a Protective tariff in 
favour of Irish industries, the result would be an advance of 
prices all round to the consumers,—in other words, to the 
nation. <A few capitalists would make fortunes, but the people 
at large would be poorer. To make a shilling more a day, 
and be obliged to spend ten shillings more a week, is surely 
doubtful gain ; but it is what Mr. Parnell’s policy comes to. 

But there is one aspect of the question which has apparently 
escaped Mr. Parnell’s attention. Both in his speech at Arklow, 
and in his still more important speech on Monday evening in 
Dublin, he calmly propounds his fiscal heresies without a 
thought of the ease with which England could checkmate his 
policy. We believe that the Democracy of this country are 
far too intelligent to be provoked into retaliatory tariffs against 
foreign countries. But if Mr. Parnell were to get his Irish 
Parliament, and then declare a war of tariffs against 
Great Britain, he would certainly have to face either 
civil war or a policy of retaliation, which would soon 
ruin his protected industries, and much besides. Has 
he forgotten—to the shame of England, be it said—that 
the extinct industries of Ireland were ruined by England’s 
Protective policy? Six months of that policy now would 
bring Ireland on her knees before the British Legislature. Mr. 
Parnell talks grandly about the blessings he intends to shower 
on Ireland when he finds himself master of her destinies, “* We 
shall require our new Parliament to secure to the labourers ashare 
in the heritage of the land, and comfortable houses.” But that is 
a policy which requires money on a very extensive scale. Where 
is Mr. Parnell to get his money? He would have to borrow 
it from British capitalists, or from the British exchequer; and 
he is hardly such a simpleton as to have persuaded himself 
that he could do this while carrying out the anti-British 
policy which he threatens when he has got the power. 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN ALLIANCE, 


E do not suppose that the meeting at Kremsier between 

the Austrian and Russian Emperors has any new 

political significance whatever. It undoubtedly means that 
Russia is not intending to break away from what is called 
the Triple Alliance,—though it is,we think, much more justly 
regarded as a firm alliance between Germany and Austria in 
which Russia for her own reasons at present acquiesces ;—on the 
contrary,it means that she is willing to prove to Prince Bismarck 
that she is not at present indulging any wish to counteract the 
growing influence of Austria in the Balkans, Whether it be 
also true, as one of the foreign correspondents suggests, that the 
meeting at Kremsier is a sort of prelude to the final annexa- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, we are very 
doubtful. However strong may be Russia’s disinclination to 
break with Germany, we do not believe that it is so strong as 
to tempt her into lending any official sanction to a policy which 
would greatly irritate Panslavonic feeling. Nothing will anger 
the Slavonic party more than this constant accession to 
the influence of Austria in South-Eastern Europe. Not only 
Greece and Bulgaria, and Roumelia, and Servia, and Monte- 
negro, but the Slavs generally, will look upon the advance of 
Austria towards Salonica as one of the most serious blows 
which the prospects of their race could suffer. And we do not at 
all believe that, however willing Russia may be to keep on 
terms with Austria, the Czar would venture for a moment to 
hasten that advance by going out of his way to give his personal 
sanction to the final annexation by Austria of the two Turkish 
provinces which she has found it hithertoso difficult to govern. 
The meeting at Kremsier probably signifies nothing more than 
the wish of the Czar to remain on good terms with the Power 
over whom Germany throws her special shield. The Czar 
knows very well that without being friends with Austria he 
cannot be friends with Germany; and he knows also that his 
policy in relation to Austria is very narrowly scanned by 
Germany, and is regarded as the true test of his desire for 
peace with Germany. That is quite enough to account for his 


frendliness with Austria, without supposing that he is about 
to give his personal sanction to a step which so many of his 
subjects will regard with jealous disgust. 

Doubtless one of the chief dangers connected with Lord 
Salisbury’s tenure of power is the desire he has exhibited to 
obtain a freer hand in Egypt by proclaiming Austrian 
South-East 


intervention in the of Europe as “ good 








carr 
tidings of great joy.” This was the term which h 
applied to the Austro-German alliance and its Consequen ‘ 
in securing Austrian influence over the Balkans in 1879 
there is no reason to doubt that this is his view still, Bat 
undoubtedly, whatever may be the stability which Austria a 
give to South-East Europe, she will give at the expense of the 
races which most need political room and political air,—at the 
expense of Greece, the two Bulgarias, Servia, Roumania and 
Montenegro. This is not a sacrifice which England can con- 
template with any pleasure, whether it proves to be a bulwark 
against Russian advance or not. There is no doubt at all] that 
Austrian rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina, though not as cruel 
as the Turkish rule, has been very bad, wholly Conservative 
and wooden almost to stupidity. If she is to advance towards 
Salonica, the state of the Balkan Peninsula is only too likely 
to become what the state of Italy was under Austrian rule, 
It is not the duty or function of England actively to resist 
this; but it might well be her duty to avoid facilitating 
it only in order to obtain a freer hand for English 
policy in Egypt. We believe that Mr. Gladstone’s Govern. 
ment made great sacrifices rather than throw over the 
cause of Greece and the Slavonic States in the Balkans, and 
that they were right in making these sacrifices. Anxiously 
as we may desire a freer hand in Egypt, it ought not to be 
bought at the cost of the most promising of the infant States ; 
and every concession we make to the Austro-German alliance 
is really a point lost for the popular life of these thriving 
peoples. Yet there is some reason to believe that if Lord 
Salisbury were likely to remain in power, Austria would gain 
more than she is ever likely to gain by her good understanding 
with Russia. For her good understanding with Russia meang, 
and can only mean, a truce to hostilities. It cannot possibly 
mean that Russia will ever look upon the South-Eastern 
march of Austria with satisfaction or even composure. But 
if once the influence of a steady and popular British 
Administration were thrown into the same scale, there is no 
doubt that Austria might, in spite of Russian disapprobation, 
gain several steps towards the ascendancy which she hopes to 
establish on the ruins of the Ottoman Empire. 


THE RECALL OF SIR CHARLES WARREN, 


‘T is very curious to observe the embarrassment of the 
leading Conservative organ in dealing with the recall of 

Sir Charles Warren, and the appointment of Mr. Shippard in 
his place. It endeavours to make out that the course of en- 
trusting to a Cape politician who belongs, we conjecture, to the 
moderate Dutch party, the duties of which Sir Charles Warren 
is deprived, need not necessarily have, what it graphically 
terms, any “ uncomfortable significance.” We should say that 
it has a very uncomfortable significance indeed. Sir Charles 
Warren was sent to put down those Boers who would not keep 
faith with the British Government, and whose lawless pro- 
ceedings in Bechuanaland violated the pledges of safety which 
we had given to the native chiefs. The result of his firmness, 
and of the force he displayed, was that the fiery spirits of 
the Transvaal felt that treaties with England must be scrupu- 
lously respected, or else it would be the worse for the Boers. Sir 
Charles Warren’s proceedings, however, caused considerable 
dissatisfaction amongst the Dutch of the Cape, and his pro- 
posals for the future excited the greatest disgust there. What 
will be the interpretation put not only at the Cape, but in the 
Transvaal, on the recall of Sir Charles Warren, and the appoint- 
ment of a respectable member of the Bench in the Cape Colony 
in his place ? Of course, it will be interpreted as the triumph of 
the Dutch policy in Bechuanaland, and will be taken asa signal 
that thenceforth Boer encroachments on that province will 
not have much to fear. The real issue in Bechuanaland has 
been and is, between the advocates of a separate British policy 
which shall stand impartially between the natives and their 
Dutch aggressors, and the advocates of a Cape Colony policy 
intended to pave the way to the annexation of Bechuanaland 
to the Cape. Now, we have never said that Sir Charles 
Warren may not have inclined too much to the anti- 
Dutch policy. Some of his proposals for the future indi- 
cated a possible bias in that direction. But we have maintained 
and do maintain, that the policy of the British Government in 
Bechuanaland should be separated as clearly from all specially 
Dutch influence,—from all Cape Colony influence,—as it 
should be from all bias to the side of the Native Chiefs 
It is British impartiality that is needed, that British im- 
partiality which Sir Charles Warren so successfully asserted. 
It is mere nonsense to assert that the substitution of a puisne 
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Jadge of the Cape Colony for Sir Charles Warren will not be 
hailed as the signal of the triumph of the Dutch policy for 
that territory over the native policy,—of the return of the see- 
saw towards the condition in which the expedition of Sir 
Charles Warren first became necessary. If that able officer’s 
sjew indicated that his prejudices against the Dutch had been 
too strong, he might have been replaced by some still more 
impartial British Commissioner, who would be in a posi- 
tion to restore the balance, But the last thing to do 
was to send a second-rate Judge from the Cape Colony to 
succeed him. That is, we suppose, intended to imply that 
annexation to the Cape Colony is imminent; and that again 
means that a characteristically Dutch policy in Bechuanaland 
i; imminent also. We cannot conceive a more deplorable 
blunder. Was the Cape Colony so successful in Basutoland,— 
where it threw everything into confusion,—that it should be 
enthroned in a new territory only just reclaimed from Boer 
freebooters ? Colonel Stanley has done the worst thing in the 
worst way when he sends Mr. Shippard to supersede Sir Charles 
Warren. If he had appointed a new High Commissioner, not 
connected as Sir Hercules Robinson is with the Cape Colony, 
to form his own judgment of the requirements of the situation 
in Bechuanaland, we should have heartily supported him. If 
he had even superseded Sir Charles Warren by ‘a British 
Commissioner of force and experience who was to be at liberty 
to form his own judgment, after receiving the general instruc- 
tions of her Majesty’s Government, as to the best mode of carry- 
ing them out, we should have regretted that course, but should 
have reluctantly acquiesced. But to despatch to Bechuanaland 
a Governor whose very nomination will be a blow to the loyal 
natives and an encouragement to the Boer freebooters, seems 
tous one of the strangest of those vacillations of which our 
policy in South Africa has furnished so many examples. The 
Bechuana Chiefs might almost as well pull the petals of a 
flower to pieces as girls do when they want to determine 
whether the favoured man “loves them” or ‘loves them 
not,” to determine how far they ought to trust the British 
Government, as attempt to solve the riddle by reason alone. 
It is, apparently, mere haphazard which answer shall come. 
When the Dutch influence is uppermost, the oracle says “ trust 
them not ;” when the British conscience is awakened, the reply 
is ‘trust them ;”’ but they have no sooner begun to confide in 
the truth of that answer, than their nest trial of the capricious 
test gives again the unsatisfactory “ trust them not,” and they 
begin to sicken of so shilly-shally an oracle. The policy of 
see-saw seems to us the best description which we could give 
of the Colonial policy favoured alike by Lord Derby and his 
younger brother. But the policy of see-saw will not hold an 
Empire together. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND THE POOR. 


\ R. CHAMBERLAIN’S letter on this subject, which we 
d published*on Saturday last, arrived too late to be dealt 
with at length last week, and our answer to Mr, Jesse Collings’s 
letter referred rather to the special facts of the case out of 
which the controversy has arisen, than to the question of the 
general policy of the Charity Commissioners in dealing with 
Endowed Schools. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s letter renews his attack on the Charity 
Commission, not only for its policy, but for its constitution. 
He regrets that we should not “have been foremost in con- 
demning the arbitrary action of a Commission totally without 
representative authority or popular sympathy.” What he 
means by the Charity Commission being without representa- 
tive authority or popular sympathy, we fail to see. The 
Charity Commission is, in one way, just as much or as little 
a representative authority as any other department of the 
Government—as, for instance, the Board of Trade, which 
for matters of policy means either the Permanent Under- 
Secretary or the President himself. Do we understand Mr. 
Chamberlain to mean that he would wish to see the Govern- 
ment Departments elected in the same manner as the House 
of Commons? and if he does not mean that, what does he 
mean? The Charity Commissioners are appointed by the 
Government of the day. They lately received a great acces- 
sion of strength at the hands of the Government of which Mr. 
Chamberlain was so distinguished a member, in the two addi- 
tional Commissioners appointed under the City Parochial 
Charities Act—Sir Francis Sandford, a man of tried ability 
and proved popular sympathy in the Education Department, 
and Mr, Anstie, an able Nonconformist Queen’s Counsel. It 
18 true that the latest accession, Mr, Alderson, represents the 





family interest which Lord Salisbury takes in his brother-in- 
law, rather than any proved ability for the special work ;—for 
we do not dispute Mr. Alderson’s merits in another field. But 
Mr, Jesse Collings himself, in his letter to us, acknowledges 
the merits of the new Chief Commissioner, while the two 
Commissioners especially deputed to do the work under the 
Endowed Schools Acts—Sir George Young and Mr. Richmond 
—are both appointees of Liberal Governments, and the latter 
was Secretary to the Endowed Schools Commission, abolished 
by the Tories in 1874. If, therefore, any body of permanent 
officials can be said to be representative, the Charity Commis- 
sioners may fairly be said to be more representative than any 
other, and their number is sufficiently large to ensure a fair 
representation of all parties. 

But, in point of fact, Mr. Chamberlain’s letter shows 
that he has not really given the attention to the subject 
which is essential in order to be able to pronounce a 
trustworthy opinion on the Charity Commissioners or their 
work. He complains that none of the endowments have 
been given to the poor; but out of, in round numbers, 350 
schemes framed by the Commissioners, at least 150 have been 
for Elementary Schools, and the endowments have gone mainly 
in remission of fees. As we said before, we think that the 
endowments so applied have been wasted. But still it does 
not lie in Mr, Chamberlain’s mouth to attack the Commission 
which has so acted. But Mr. Chamberlain says “ there are in 
addition an almost infinite variety of objects, such as Technical 
Schools for Trade and Agriculture, the provision of open spaces 
and of allotment gardens, dispensaries, &c., which might fitly 
be kept in view in the preparation of new schemes.” This 
sentence clearly shows that Mr. Chamberlain has never really 
studied either the composition or the powers of the Commission 
in dealing with educational endowments. He is apparently un- 
aware that it would be absolutely illegal for the Charity Com- 
mission to devote a single sixpence of money left for educational 
purposes to “ the provision of open spaces, allotment gardens, 
dispensaries, &c.,” whatever may be included in the last 
formula. The Charity Commission really consists of three 
distinct bodies, acting under three distinct sets of Acts of 
Parliament. As Charity Commissioners proper, their powers 
are of the smallest. They are little better than a registry- 
office. They sit in Whitehall to register such schemes as the 
Trustees of Charities may ask them to make. In the case of 
charities over £50 a year they have no initiative and hardly any 
control. Their consent is necessary to sales and purchases of land 
and stock, and to leases of more than twenty-one years. They 
also have power to appoint new Trustees and to vest the Trust- 
property in the new Trustees by order, so as to save the legal ex- 
penses attaching to conveyancing. But practically they are quite 
impotent toreform or make schemes of their own mere motion, 
and are merely intelligent puppets of the Trustees. The three 
Charity Commissioners proper are, therefore, a most harmless 
and ineffective body ; and a Select Committee of last year, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Chamberlain’s colleague, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
recommended considerable additions to their powers, additions 
which will no doubt be made when the Liberals return to office. 
But in 1874 there was added unto this Court of Registration 
—or, rather, merged in it—the Endowed Schools Commission, 
created under the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 by Mr. Gladstone. 
The Endowed Schools Commission was created for the single 
and express purpose of framing schemes for Grammar Schools— 
that is, for Endowed Schools other than Elementary. Schools in 
receipt of a Parliamentary grant, and all schools with an endow- 
ment of less than £100,and mainly devoted to elementary educa- 
tion, were expressly and purposely exempted from their jurisdic- 
tion. The avowed purpose of the Endowed Schools Act brought 
in by Mr. Forster was to do for secondary education what Parlia- 
ment was already doing on an extensive scale, and did more 
extensively still after the Education Act of 1870, for ele- 
mentary education. When, therefore, the Charity Commis- 
sioners in dealing, as at West Lavington, with a Grammar 
School, “appear to think that their main function is the 
provision of secondary education,” they appear to think exactly 
what they ought to think; and in making the best provision 
they can for secondary education, they are properly performing 
their main function. The chief reform which was needed in 
1869 was to throw open to the nation at large educational 
endowments which had been annexed by the Church of Eng- 
land, and to replace self-elective and narrow-minded Trustees 
by representative and elective governing bodies, and to 
modernise the education. Unfortunately, the Act of 1869 
did not go far enough. It gave far too great a share 
of edueational endowments to the exclusive possession 
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of the Church, by giving the Church everything in 
which the original founder had expressly referred to 
Church teaching in times when there was no other 
than Church teaching. But its worst fault, which still 
remains, was that it hampered the Commissioners far too 
much with the consents of Trustees. The Commission ably 
presided over by Lord Lyttelton encountered any amount of 
factious and fractious opposition even from so-called Liberals 
who happened to be on the governing bodies; and when the 
Tories came in on a policy of reaction in 1874, one of their 
first acts was to sacrifice the Endowed Schools Commission to 
the fury of the obstructionists and obscurantists. Mr. Forster, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Chamberlain’s predecessor in the 
representation of Birmingham, Mr. George Dixon, fought tooth 
and nail for their own creation, but in vain. They succeeded, 
however, in preventing the reactionary amendments which 
Lord Sandon wished to thrust into the Endowed Schools Acts, 
and so all that happened was that only the men were changed. 
One of the Endowed Schools Commissioners and_ their 
staff of Assistant-Commissioners, &c., together with the 
powers under the Endowed Schools Acts, were added to the 
Charity Commission. And what was the result? That the 
Tories found that they had to carry out the powers of the 
Endowed Schools Acts and sanction schemes of the very same 
kind which they had formerly successfully thrown out at the 
bidding of Bishops and Dukes in the House of Lords. When 
the Liberal Party came in again in 1880, they found that they 
could not do better than continue a practice now sanctioned by 
both political parties. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own colleague at the head of the Education Department 
sanctioned between 1880 and 1884 no less than 203 schemes 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, dealing with endowments in 
the aggregate of £114,000, on the same lines as that which 
he now condemns ; but all this time Mr. Chamberlain has failed 
to discover that the schemes were bad or that the principle on 
which they were drawn is wrong. From Bradford to St. Paul’s 
School, from Sherborne to Birmingham, a fresh impetus had 
been given to the cause of education by the action of the Com- 
missioners throughout the country, and schools which formerly 
dawdled along with ten or fifty scholars tied in the closest 
bonds of Church of England and classical training, are now 
doing energetic work with hundreds of children receiving a 
sound modern education. It is true that the Commissioners 
have done little for technical education, agricultural or manu- 
facturing. But then, is it not also true that technical education 
had not been heard of ten years ago? And that even now, except- 
ing the few advanced educationalists who have read to good pur- 
pose the Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Educa- 
tion, those who even know what is meant by the term are few, 
and those who have grasped the full meaning and necessity of 
it are fewer still. But the Charity Commissioners have tried 
their ’prentice hand at it already, and no doubt whenever they 
find Trustees ready to devote the money now wasted in pauper- 
ising the poor with doles, to technical education for the poor, 
they will be only too ready to do so. Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
devote his influence to a better purpose than helping the 
Charity Commissioners to frame schemes for technical education. 
But then, he must convert also the Trustees throughout the 
country, without whose consent the Commissioners cannot in 
many cases move at all, and in any case only with the delays and 
compromises of a contested lawsuit. Mr. Chamberlain was in the 
House of Commons when Mr. Bryce, with Mr. Mundella’s help, 
earried his London Parochial Charities Bill, thereby, for the 
purpose of London, enlarging the Charity Commission and its 
educational powers on the lines of the Endowed Schools Act. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own colleague, Lord Carlingford, carried 
an Irish Endowed Schools Bill, framed almost verbatim on the 
model of the English one, through the House of Lords only this 
last summer, and it was read a first time in the House of 
Commons, and no word was heard from Mr, Chamberlain against 
the measure. What, then, is the cause of this sudden zeal 
against the Charity Commission and its doings? It is clear 
that the zeal is zeal without knowledge, both as to the West 
Lavington School and the duties and powers of the Charity 
Commission. It is not too much to ask, therefore, now 
that he is made aware of the true state of the case, that he 
will bless where he has cursed, and help where he attempted 
to hinder. 


THE METROPOLITAN VOTE AND LONDON REFORM. 


ROADLY speaking, the Metropolitan electorate is comprised 
in an area nearly conterminous with that wherein the 
Coal-duties of 1s. 3d. per ton are levied by the City Corporation. 











I 
This district is defined by the 24 and 25 Vict., , 42, as « 
much of the several counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent 
Herts, Essex, Bucks, and Berks as are within the Metro tae 
‘edhe lai Begg ae ber © Metropolitan 
Police District, including the Cities of London and West. 
minster.” Ehis district, extending fifteen miles from Charin 
Cross, contains the following constituencies, returning coneaine 
seven Members to the new Parliament, viz., those within tbe 
boundaries of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855: 
Croydon, West Ham, the seven divisions of Middlesex, parts of 
the divisions of Romford and Walthamstow in Essex, of Wat. 
ford in Herts, of Sevenoaks and Dartford in Kent, and of 
Wimbledon, Epsom, and Kingston in Surrey. The population 
of this area amounts to more than five millions, is about equal to 
that of Ireland, and is considerably greater than that of Scot. 
land, which has a representation of seventy-two Members, 

It is obvious that the changes effected by the Redistribution 
Act are far greater in London than in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. The power and influence of the Metropolis 
has been vastly increased, its representatives have been more 
than trebled in number, while the City, the very stronghold 
of opposition to Reform, has lost half its representation, The 
union, or anything approaching it, of the Metropolitan Members, 
and their determination to put an end to the scandals of 
London misrule, would compel whatever Government is in 
power to devote, if need be, a whole Session to the question, 
As itis, there is some probability that the first work of the new 
Parliament may be to consider the long-deferred claims of Lon- 
don. That this vast Metropolitan population, so heterogeneous 
and so little conscious of each other’s needs, should have definite 
and common ideas upon the intricate and difficult questions 
denoted by London Reform, is scarcely to be anticipated. Yet 
it is no paradox to assert that there is scarcely a candidate in 
the Metropolis, except the two Aldermen who are returned by 
the vote of the Livery in the City, who would dare to take his 
stand as an opponent of London Reform. 

The need of a large and thorough measure of reform seems 
everywhere to be taken for granted, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill is only one of several Conservative candidates who 
have gone out of their way to urge and emphasize its necessity, 
The ordinary ratepayer, may be, has no other idea on the 
subject beyond a vague expectation that the ever increasing 
rates will be diminished, and that the assignment of the pro- 
perty of the City Corporation for the benefit of the whole 
Metropolis will considerably assist this object. He may, 
perhaps, insufficiently appreciate all the advantages of a really 
responsible administration, and the economy which will result 
from a consolidation of local authorities, nor may he under- 
stand how any change of system can put an end to corrupt 
and wasteful expenditure ; but at least he does not believe, as he 
sometimes is said to do, that the end of Municipal government 
is attained if only the streets are properly paved, well lighted, 
and kept in tolerable cleanliness. The problem is how to 
accomplish these and very much greater ends with the least 
possible waste and friction, with an absence of corruption and 
jobbery, and with a sagacity and foresight for which beadledom 
has never yet distinguished itself. At the present moment 
these objects are frustrated by the freemasonry of those who are 
concerned in the maintenance of abuses, and who derive plunder 
and profit from the prevailing confusion and obscurantism. 
Of such freemasonry we had an example the other day at Homer- 
ton ; and any one acquainted with Civic affairs could point to 
abundant other instances of scandal. In the confusion the City 
Corporation stands forth as a gigantic organisation pledged 
to oppose any thorough or genuine reform ; and the evil which 
it has done in this respect is almost incalculable. This body, 
practically irresponsible, has striven for years to maintain its 
privileges, its wealth, and its isolation, no matter at what cost 
to the rest of London. It has become the very centre and 
citadel of Obstruction, around which the elements of corrup- 
tion which exist elsewhere find a congenial shelter and 
defence. We are aware that a deputation from the Common 
Council with its scheme of reform has waited on Sir Richard 
Cross within the last few weeks. But we also remember that Sir 
George Grey’s efforts in 1855 were met and frustrated by like 
offers of assistance on the part of the Corporation for the 
work of Reform. The then Home Secretary’s estimate of the 
value of that assistance has been well described in the Cobden 
Club Essay of Mr. Firth, to whom too great praise cannot be given 
for his courageous and untiring exertions upon this question. 
The London Municipality Bill of the late Government is largely 
due to his efforts. That Bill is doubtless capable of improve- 
ment, as Sir William Harcourt admitted upon its introduc- 
tion ; but, sanctioned as it has now been by a large majority 10 
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the House of Commons, it marks a very considerable advance 
in the Reform movement. It furnishes an admirable ground- 
work on which to proceed, while its defects and omissions can 
be easily remedied in some such Grand Committee as Mr. Ayrton 
hassuggested. The Bill has the great merit of enforcing unity 
of administration, of securing an effective expression of public 
opinion by direct election, of providing for a real and proper 
audit, and of transferring the property of the Corporation to 
the use of the whole Metropolis. No doubt there is some danger 
of crushing out the life of the various local district Boards ; 
but there is enough elasticity in the Bill for the limits of con- 
trol to be defined, without depriving the central authority of 
its ultimate powers of supervision. 

There is a greater danger that, by the absorption 
of the existing Corporation, the evils and abuses of 
the old may be allowed to leaven and corrupt the new 
body. But the uncertainty of the Bill in this and other 
respects, notably in the absence of provisions as to a responsible 
executive, is capable of being met, and will doubtless be pro- 
yided against, before the government of London is handed over 
toa very large and possibly tumultuous body of Municipal 
Councillors. Taking, however, the Bill as a whole, it is by 
far the best which has been presented to Parliament, and it is 
the only one which, in the present bewildered state of public 
opinion, has a chance of success. Had the Metropolitan Board 
of Works risen to the occasion, or had it been constituted ac- 
cording to its original design, the question of London Municipal 
Reform would have been settled long ere this, and the disposal 
of the City Corporation would then have been comparatively 
easy. At present the reform of London Government has to meet 
the steady opposition of all the local bodies whose privileges 
are in any way threatened, of all the habitual City feasters, 
and the still more powerful and unscrupulous antagonism of 
the various “ Rings,”—the contractors, the landjobbers and their 
abettors, and those whose supreme maxim is “ Serva me, 
servabo thi.” Turning aside, however, from this class to the 
general body of electors in the Metropolitan constituencies, it is 
a most healthy sign that adhesion to the Bill of the late 
Government and to its leading principles—Unity of Adminis- 
tration for all London and the extinction of the Corporation as 
it now exists,—has been made a crucial test nearly everywhere. 
Even an Alderman such as Sir W. M‘Arthur has been compelled 
to pledge himself to vote for the Bill as a condition of 
receiving Liberal support. In the provinces, those who have 
partaken of the benefits of the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835 cannot regard with any sympathy those who would 
withhold similar benefits from the Metropolis. But although 
the reform of London Government holds so prominent a place 
on the Liberal platform, and in every respect is of national con- 
sequence, the provinces probably have not the same lively in- 
terest in the subject as have the Metropolitan electors, and they 
naturally await the action of London. Nevertheless, it would 
bea most useful and graceful feature of the approaching Jubilee 
of Municipal Corporations in celebration of the passing of the 
Act of 1835, if the demand for a corresponding Act for London 
could be made a distinctive part of the proceedings. 


THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


F we may believe the Manchester papers, the Cotton Trade 

is in a condition of acute crisis. Their market reports 

read like jeremiads. The hitherto unfailing remedy for low 
prices and a slack demand fails to produce its wonted effect. The 
efforts of manufacturers, reinforced by the stoppage of millions 
of spindles and thousands of looms, has only succeeded in 
bringing business to a standstill. Low as prices have fallen 
—and they were probably never so low—buyers, whether 
for home consumption or for export, under the impression 
that they will fall still lower, resolutely refuse to raise 
their terms, and the result is something like general 
stagnation. The accounts of recent Oldham stocktakings are 
also unfavourable. The losses acknowledged during the 
last few months, by forty-eight spinning Companies, make 
4 total of £35,374, equal to an average of £737 for each 
Concern.’ On the other hand, fifteen Companies show an 
aggregate profit of £6,311, equal to £414 each. But the 
osses far exceed the gains, and in several instances the latter 
are in seeming only ; they have been paid out of reserve funds, 
not actually earned. Moreover, the admitted losses do not 
include the loss of interest on capital, nor, in some cases, 
Interest on preference shares. But badly as the Oldham 
Limited Companies are doing, private concerns must be in still 
More evil case, for nowhere has cotton-spinning been brought 





to so great perfection as at Oldham ; and it is an admitted fact 
that, save in exceptional circumstances, ordinary firms cannot 
successfully compete with the Companies, most of whose mills 
are not only exceedingly well managed, but built on the newest 
designs and equipped with the best machinery. Yet still worse, 
according to general report, is the position of the weaving 
branch of the cotton business. “The remarkably poor state 
of the cloth market,” says the Cotton Factory Times, * is at 
present the most depressing feature of the trade. The 
stoppage of looms is on the increase; and this is not to be 
wondered at, as manufacturers are weekly becoming in a worse 
position.” It is said, too, that failures, though they may not 
be publicly mentioned, were hardly ever so frequent. A 
manufacturer, finding himself in difficulties, calls his creditors 
together privately, and makes them the best offer he is able 
to afford; and they, knowing a forced sale of the man’s plant 
and machinery would produce next to nothing,—perhaps not 
even expenses,—take what they can get and keep their own 
counsel. It is well to mention, however, that all accounts are 
not equally gloomy. ‘In the sorts of cloth most in request,” 
says the latest market report of a large Manchester 
commission-house, “there is a gradual hardening of rates, 
though for other sorts quotations are maintained with diffi- 
culty.” As for yarns, albeit buyers are not disposed to place 
orders beforehand at the full rates required by spinners, yarns 
in stock are being largely sold, and the Cotton Factory Times 
informs us that one result of the strike has been to improve 
the margin between cotton and yarns something like ?d. a 
pound, 

There can be no question, however, that the cotton trade is 
undergoing a sharp crisis. From every part of the manufac- 
turing districts come reports of strikes, stoppages, and short 
time ; and when millowners begin to quarrel with their work- 
people and curtail their production, we may be sure that they 
are in great straits, and that their trade is grievously sick. As 
to the cause of the evil, there is the usual diversity of opinion. 
To say that it lies in over-production, or that the supply of manu- 
factures exceeds the demand, is merely an assertion of the rame 
fact in different words, and explains nothing. Over-production, 
moreover, is but another way of saying that our customers are 
taking less of our products. But why are they taking less? That 
is the question. The theory lately suggested that the falling-off 
in our foreign cotton trade is due to our lessened import of bread- 
stuffs does not tally with the facts of the case. The countries 
to which exports of cotton goods have fallen off are precisely 
those which send us the least corn. Germany, which in the 
first seven months of 1884 took from us twenty-three and a 
half million pounds of yarn, has taken from us in the first 
seven months of this year something less than twenty million 
pounds, On the other hand, there has been a substantial 
increase of shipments to Egypt and China, and the trade with 
Italy, Turkey, and France shows signs of improvement. All 
other countries, including India and Ceylon, imported less than 
before. India also took fewer calicoes ; but the exports to China 
were thirteen and a half million yards more, while the ship- 
ments to Australia and British America increased by fourteen 
millions. But, except Turkey, every European country took 
less than before. The nett result is that the total exports of 
cotton piece-goods in the first seven months of 1885 exceeded 
those during the same period of 1884 by 639,800 yards. True, 
the increase is very slight, equal to little more than one week’s 
production of a single big factory; but it is quite sufficient to 
dispose of the bread-stuff theory, for our exports of calicoes 
have actually coincided with a diminished importation of 
cereals, and China, which sends us no wheat whatever, bids 
fair to become our best customer both for shirtings and twist. 

The truth is that the condition of our foreign trade offers 
no adequate explanation of the depression in our greatest in- 
dustry. Our exports of cotton-goods, though they may be 
depreciated in value, have not diminished in volume. We are, 
therefore, reduced to two alternative suppositions,—either our 
manufacturers have been producing more, or our own people have 
been taking less ; and if they have been taking less, it is because 
they cannot afford to take more. Probably both causes have 
been in operation. We do know that there has been a some- 
what reckless expansion at Oldham; and the perpetual 
striving to add to the productive power of machinery cannot 
have been without result. We know, too, how wretched is 
the condition of agriculture; and the falling-off in railway 
traffic receipts, and other indications, prove that the spending 
capacity of the nation is seriously impaired. Now our own 
people are our manufacturers’ best customers. The apprecia- 
tion of gold, and the depreciation of silver, have doubtless 
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their effect; but the great cause underlying the present 
malaise is general under-production, not general over-produc- 
tion. For years past the earth, neither in this country nor 
on the Continent of Europe, has yielded its usual increase. 
All that we enjoy comes directly or indirectly from the 
land, and when the land suffers all suffer. The losses 
inflicted on Europe during the last eight or nine years by 
shortness of sunshine and excess of rainfall are beyond com- 


putation, and this much more than hostile tariffs is the reason 


why the Continent generally is taking less of our manufactures. 
When millions are compelled to economise, if only to the extent 
of a few pence each a year, the effect in restraining industrial 
development must needs be immense, and that rather than 
positive loss of trade is what cotton-manufacturers are com- 
plaining about. For in a country like England, where capital 
is plentiful and almost too cheap, no business that does not 
continually expand can long remain profitable. It may be 
small consolation, yet some slight satisfaction for those engaged 
in the cotton trade, to know that they are not suffering 
alone ; that their foreign competitors are in quite as evil plight 
as themselves; and that, as is proved by their success in 
neutral markets (observe the increasing exports to China), 
English manufacturers can still hold their own, and will be 
the first to profit by that coming improvement of which the 
signs are clearly discernible. The seasons are mending, and 
though more rain would be acceptable, England is not likely 
to be ruined by an excess of sunshine; and a diminished im- 
portation of bread-stuffs (as implying an increasing home 
production) would be a great boon, not only for agriculture, 
but for the country at large. 

It is well to remember, moreover, that one contributory 
cause of the prevailing depression, besides being ephemeral, is 
a premonitory symptom of speedy improvement. The next 
cotton-crop is likely to be one of the largest ever known ; and 
a lower range of prices being for this reason anticipated, 
dealers and middlemen are doing no more than they can 
possibly help, buying, as the saying is, from hand to 
mouth. It is affirmed on good authority that stocks of 
cotton-goods in second hands are lower than at any period 
since the conclusion of the American War. In the meanwhile 
production is being curtailed right and left, so that when the 
price of the raw material has reached its lowest point, or people 
think it has, there will almost surely be a rush to buy,—pos- 
sibly a “ boom,”’—and as stocks by that time will, in all likeli- 
hood, be radically cleared out, manufacturers may hope for the 
double advantage of a brisk demand for their products and an 
ample supply of cotton. 


THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN SMALL 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 


a. in the Times, whose communication was 
honoured with large -type, suggests that some of the 
many holiday-makers who will spend their vacation abroad 
should give us an unprejudiced account of the condition of 
peasant-proprietors on the Continent. We have some doubt 
whether, if this advice is followed, we shall be any nearer to 
a conclusion which may serve our turn in our own country. 
Unprejudiced accounts are hard to come by. Even on foreign 
farms men are apt to find what they look for, and it would 
not surprise us to have two very different estimates of peasant 
prosperity from men whose data had been gathered from the 
very same instances. Moreover, the conditions under which 
peasant-proprietorship would be tried in this country are so 
different from those which exist in France or Switzerland, 
that even if we were quite sure that the experiment had 
succeeded or failed abroad it might not follow that 
it would equally succeed or fail at home. In France, in 
particular, all conclusions unfavourable to peasant-proprietor- 
ship are vitiated by the peculiar kind of division to 
which land is there subjected at the death of the owner. An 
estate is not simply broken up into as many portions as there 
are children. The principle of distribution is that each child 
has not merely his share of the whole, but his share of each 
separate part. Thus each owner has a bit here and a bit 
there, and a great deal of his time is spent in going from one 
to the other. There would be no need to include this in- 
convenient arrangement when importing similar ownership 
into England. It must be remembered, too, that as regards 
France the whole question is complicated, not merely by the 
method of dividing estates, but by the necessity of dividing 
them. There is no probability that any such law as this 
The idea of the English 
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ttt cas, 
land-reformer is usually to put realty on the footing of 
personalty—that is, to divide it equally among the children jn 
case of intestacy, but to leave the owner free to leave it { 
whom he likes. Where the property is large, the tendency of 
this change would be towards subdivision. The rule pre. 
scribed by the law in the absence of bequest would more anj 
more be adopted in framing wills. But where the property 
contains no more than a single man can cultivate, the conge. 
quences of subdivision would be too obvious to make its 
adoption at all likely. 

There are reasons for expecting a more favourable result 
from peasant-proprietorship in England than it has often 
yielded in France. On the other hand, there are other reasons 
which suggest that success in France does not of necessity 
imply success here. The conditions of soil and climate which 
prevail in the two countries are too dissimilar to make any 
more encouraging inference safe. Nor is the difference legs 
when we come to moral conditions. The French peasant hag 
had his character formed by generations of ownership. The 
land has been the one object of his ambition from a time long 
anterior to the Revolution. Thrift and industry are now 
inbred qualities with him. In England they are qualities 
which have still in a great measure to be created. They exist, 
no doubt, in individuals, but they are not yet shared bya 
whole class, Consequently, unless some means are taken to 
discover those who possess them, and, in the first instanee, 
to limit the experiment to those who have come through the 
trial successfully, the chances are that it will fail from the 
mere inability of the small owner to do justice to the land, 
The things to bear in mind are that in England peasant- 
proprietorship is a novelty, that the experience of other 
countries gives us very little information, and that what 
little is known points to the need of exercising the utmost 
caution in the choice of the land on which the experiment is 
to be made, and still more of the men who are to make it. This 
is the lesson we draw from the very interesting letter we print 
in another column. Mr. Impey relates the experience of one 
Thomas Bush, who owns five acres in Sturton, in Lincolnshire, 
—a remarkable parish, as there are 167 holdings of less than 
100 acres, and 76 occupiers own the land they till. But when 
Mr. Impey asks us to take Thomas Bush as a fair sample of 
the men who own five-acre farms, we confess to having some 
difficulty in going along with him. Thomas Bush seems to 
us a very remarkable instance of strength of purpose. Thirty 
years ago he was a labourer, with a wife and seven children, 
earning 12s, a week. He saw that work was scarce, and he 
thought that he should like some land of his own. Probably 
that is the feeling of every labourer in similar circumstances ; 
but how many of them take the steps to get land which 
Thomas Bush took? Out of 12s. a week wages—eked out, we 
may suppose, by the labour of his wife and the elder children 
—he contrived to save about £10 a year. When he had got 
together £100 in this way, he bought five acres of land for 
£355, But he did not at once set up as a proprietor, tilling his 
own land. He kept one and a half acres to cultivate in odd hours, 
and let the remainder. This left him time to work on the railway, 
where wages were higher, and where he could consequently 
save more. When he had laid by £130 more, he spent it in 
building a house, and then took all the five acres into his 
own hand. Since then he has made enough to pay off the 
£255 borrowed on mortgage, though he has preferred to lay 
out the money in the purchase of more land. If a peasant- 
proprietary were made up of men like this, no one need fear 
for its success. Thomas Bush would have got on in any trade. 
He merely applied, first to buying land and then to cultivating 
it, qualities which would equally have given him anything 
else in reason that he might have wanted. It is to be noted, 
too, that though it is not likely that the seventy-six men who 
own the land they till in Sturton are all of this exceptional 
type, yet they have all been selected by a process which 
ensures some approach to these qualities. They have bought 
their holdings, and this implies that they must have saved 
part of the purchase-money and have been able to raise the 
rest on mortgage. Men who have the resolution and the 
character which enables them to do this are not likely to buy 
land rashly. They observe what the soil will yield, and 
calculate the profits it will return them. In this way both 
the conditions just now laid down are realised, and the experl- 
ment is tried in the right place and by the right men. When 
Mr. Chamberlain talks of peasant-proprietors, he is not thinking 
of labourers who have saved the money with which to buy 
their holdings. At least, if he is, the machinery by which he 
proposes to create them is very much in excess of what 18 
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needed. All that is wanted to stimulate purchase is to make 
land universally and readily saleable. When the aid of the 
municipalities is invoked, first to buy estates en bloc, and 
afterwards to help the labourers to repurchase them piece- 
meal, it is plain that some other process than saving is in 
view. 

But to preach caution in starting peasant-proprietorship, is 
not to imply any doubt that, if started wisely, to own the land 
gs well as till it would in many cases involve a real advance 
on merely tilling it. We recommend any one who doubts this 
to study the letter of Mr. W. H. Hall in the Temes of Tuesday. 
His evidence does not so much contradict that of Lady Verney, 
as suggest other elements which ought to be taken account of 
before acquiescing in the condemnation which she pronounces 
on small holdings. He admits that the properties of the 
French peasants are often heavily mortgaged, that their lives are 
hard, and that their homes are unlovely. But they are their 
own masters, and their homes are their own; and Mr. Hall 
justly holds these to be points of first-rate importance. More- 
over, in spite of immense subdivision on the worst possible 
principle, “‘ the French peasants contrive to flood our markets 
with eggs, butter, fruit, and vegetables, and to get on without 
poor relief.” But then they are helped by their hereditary 
skill, and by an excellent soil and climate. “ Were all England 
to be cut up into ribands like France, and given to our 
labourers to cultivate, with their unskilfulness and ignorance 
of varying their crops, the thing could not go on for a month.” 
The true solution is not a revolutionary transfer of land from 
one class to another, but the creation everywhere, by the side of 
the large farms, of “a certain number of small holdings to be 
within the reach of labourers, to excite them to thrift, and to 
hold out to them the chance of rising into the farmer class— 
not the gentleman farmer, but the hard-working, half farmer, 
half labourer.” That is Mr. Hall’s solution of the problem, 
and we feel sure that it will prove to be the correct one. 
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M. RENAN ON HIMSELF. 

HE interesting dissertation on himself, which M. Renan 
delivered last week in his speech to the Celtic Society at 
Quimper, in Lower Brittany, was in every respect characteristic. 
M. Renan resembles one of our own great men, Matthew 
Arnold, in a certain gift for talking well concerning himself. We 
used to hear of the tediousness of egotism. But the man who has 
agenius for egotism can never be tedious when he devotes himself 
to one of the chief subjects of his genius. Certainly M. Renan, 
like Mr. Arnold, has not yet exhausted the significance of the 
world within him. Even in the brilliant book which he wrote on 
his memories of his youth he hardly wrote better of himself 
than he spoke last week, for he delineated with greater power 
than ever that curious blending of a disbelief in truth and a 
distaste for error, a dislike of dogmatism and a repulsion for 
religious indifference, a joy in the delivery of moral shocks and 
sympathy for that moral and intellectual quiescence which is 
most susceptible to such shocks, by which his writings have 
been so conspicuously distinguished. And while manifest- 
ing all these qualities with the full freshness of earlier years, 
M. Renan throughout goes on caressing himself with the 
quaint tenderness of one who knows that no one else can 
caress him with half the insight with which he can caress 
himself. When he disclaims for the Bretons any touch of 
fanaticism, and claims for them in its place a superstition which 
imposes its caprices on no one, he is but uttering an apology for 
himself. When he inveighs against the harshness and rigour 
of judgment;which appears to be turning the world into the 
semblance of a boxing-match, he inveighs against qualities 
which are the very opposite of his own. And yet, when he 
passes an animated panegyric on the qualities of a torpedo, and 
remarks with pleasure that one of the crew of a torpedo-boat 
which had recently passed down the Seine had borne the name 
of Renan, he admits that the incident had interested him chiefly 
because he also had been a torpedo-man, and had administered 
a tolerably severe electric shock to a world which would much 
have preferred to go on slumbering. Probably, too, that was 
the one “ good deed” on the performance of which he felt that 
he might pride himself, and which gave him a right, as 
he said, to the habitual cheerfulness in which his life is 
Wearing away. He was the outcome, he declared, of long 


peasants and sailors who had passed their lives in that tranquil 
calm of which genius is the ultimate flower. He felt very grate- 


ful to those peasants and sailors who had hoarded for him the 
imaginative qualities for which at length he had found a voice, 
—a voice, apparently, if we may judge by the effect of what he 
taught upon his own mother, which was anything but the 
interpretation of the brooding ancestral reveries out of which 
his own intellect grew. He claimed for the Bretons,—and again 
he meant himself,—an illimitable tolerance even for intolerance, 
so long as intolerance was confined to opinion, and did not 
pass from theory into action. The Bretons he accounted a very 
religious people, a people quite willing that everybody “ should 
compose for himself his romance of the infinite.’ Evidently 
M. Renan has been engaged all his life in doing this for him- 
self; yet he told his audience at Quimper that he sometimes 
caught himself furnishing his memory against the future life 
with thoughts that might occupy it “throughout all eternity.” 
One of the best of these thoughts would be, he told them, the re- 
membrance of that day’s festival, and of the kind feelings which 
had been expressed towards him. We shall, we hope, hardly be 
thought guilty of that interference with other people’s “romance 
of the infinite’ which M. Renan so much condemns, if we 
remark that for a thought on which he is to feed “ throughout 
all eternity,” this does seem to us a little poverty-stricken,— 
wanting at once both in romance and in infinitude. Surely it 
did not take the brooding reveries of generations of sturdy 
peasants and sturdier sailors to bring to perfection an imagina- 
tion which could feed “throughout all eternity ’’ on the kind 
flattery of a Celtic Society for a distinguished Oriental 
scholar and still more distinguished sentimental heresiarch ! 
Would not a day’s,—or perhaps an hour’s,—meditation on the 
friendly compliments of such a Society pretty well exhaust 
their significance, and leave eternity free for meditations in a 
higher key ? 

We call attention to this genial anti-climax, not because we 
take it quite seriously, but precisely because we take it, as M. 
Renan means a great deal that he writes and says to be taken, 
not very seriously. How is it possible to take a man very 
seriously who puts forth pleas for religion in the shape of any 
“romance of the infinite” which it pleases human caprice to 
construct, and at the same time takes nothing but delight 
in the delivery of any shock which will most completely 
shatter such “romances of the infinite” as most of his 
own contemporaries and compatriots do actually construct ? 
What M. Renan really pleads for is the exercise of the 
understanding and the imagination, whether in construction 
or in destruction, or in both ways. He professes almost osten- 
tatiously in the same breath his disbelief in truth and his con- 
tempt for error. If he delights in genius and the romantic 
virtues, like instinctive courage and instinctive chivalry, which 
grow out of long ages of reverence, yet he takes care to 
insist that it is only because genius, courage, and chivalry 
provide the world with keen emotions, vivid awakenings 
from sleep, vivid admirations, vivid passions, that he feels 
this delight. He does not attach to the “dreams of the 
infinite” which even genius constructs, any solid worth as 
indicating the final goal of man. On the contrary, he finds the 
key to his own unabated cheerfulness in what he calls the 
“freshness of his illusions,” and in the pride with which he 
recalls the shock he has given to those who really supposed 
that they had grasped eternal truth. When he realises that he 
has run much the greater part of his own career and is near the 
end, and yet fortifies himself for eternity with the flimsy cor- 
diality of after-dinner praises, he must mean to proclaim to all 
the world that his conception of eternity is so far from serious, 
that he loves to piece out his picture with a great deal of acknow- 
ledged tinsel. The illusions he has dispelled wiil furnish him 
with a great part of his theme for eternal meditation, for is it 
not those dispelled illusions which have brought him fame ¥ 
The illusions he has cherished and refused to part with, 
will furnish him with other portions of that theme, for are 
they not essential to his own “romance of the infinite”? 
and if he had not a “romance of the infinite” of his own, he 
would hardly have been the man to dispel the “ romance of the 
infinite” dear to most of his contemporaries. But, alike for 
the illusions he has dispelled and the illusions he has retained, 
he makes no claim beyond that which a child makes for the 
soap-bubbles which it sends up into the air to glitter for a 
moment and then burst for ever,—namely, that they are bright, 
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generations of ignorance and unconsciousness, the heir of | and buoyant, and add a charm to the passing hour. 


Nevertheless, M. Renan, though he encourages people to cherish 
illusions which they know to be illusions, is very eager to insist on 
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a kind of learning which shall go hand-in-hand with imagination, 
and which shall undermine convictions which claim to be built 
on anything but the vagaries of romance. Exact knowledge, 
adequate for the purposes of scepticism, he rates almost as high 
as he does the mist of sentiment which is to succeed to the 
inheritance from which every genuine faith is to be ousted. 
The gift of learning is necessary in order that serious belief may 
be compelled to give place to conscious romance; but the gift 
of romance is necessary in order that learning may not exhaust 
the air in which alone the mind and heart can live. Such 
appears to be M. Renan’s thought, and he felicitates himself on 
having manifested the exact compound of learning with 
delight in illusion, which first undermines austere creeds, and 
then fosters mild superstitions in their place. A superstition 
that does not impose itself on others, but just amuses us with 
its glimmering of moral foreboding, is M. Renan’s beau-idéal 
of religion. ‘Sublimate your faith into legend, but saturate 
yourselves with the legend, even so far as to mould your action 
after your conviction is gone,’-—that is the upshot of M. Renan’s 
teaching; and he flatters himself, not without justice, that he 
has embodied that teaching in his life. We believe he has; 
that his honeyed words have not only robbed his readers of 
much truth, but soothed them into acquiesence in an airy and 
fanciful suspense not inconsistent with Epicurean enjoyment. 
He could hardly have done more than he has done, first to 
undermine a true creed, and then to lull to sleep the wild 
cravings by which unbelief is sometimes brought back to faith. 


THE ADVANCING INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 

N a paper published by Mr. Llewelyn Davies in the volume 

of very thoughtful sermons on social questions which he 

has just published, is contained an address to a Church 
Conference during the course of last year, on “ The Advance of 
Women,” in which he maintains not only that the tendency of 
all recent changes in the position of women is towards equality 
with men,—which could hardly be disputed,—but further, that 
sooner or later, the effect of the Christian teaching of St. Paul, 
that ‘there can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 
bond nor free, there can be no male or female, for ye are all one 
man in Christ Jesus,” must eventually be to require that 
“no law or custom should be maintained which tempts 
man to lord it over women, or which is unfavourable to 
the complete development of the woman’s nature.” And 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies certainly shows very good reason 
to believe that though the Apostles taught that married 
women should more or less merge themselves in their husbands 
so as not to take a leading part in the services of the 
Church, there was no such prohibition put, either practically or 
theoretically, on the spiritual functions of single women, who 
were often amongst the prophets of the early Church, and were 
treated by that Church with as much respect and consideration 
as men. We can hardly doubt, indeed, that Christianity has 
not contributed even to the extinction of slavery more than it 
has to the respect felt and manifested for what, after all, Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies holds to be “the weaker vessel.” ‘ For the 
present,” he writes, “the presumption undoubtedly is that the 
woman is permanently and in all respects the weaker vessel. 
But the weaker vessel may with regard to many relations be 
put on an equal footing with the stronger. There is no difficulty 
in understanding, no impossibility in bringing about, such 
equality. And we may draw an argument for communities and 
equalities which have not yet been conceded from those which 
have been. No one contends that the mental and moral nature 
of woman is more different from that of man than the physical. 
Now, as St. Clement says, the food of the two sexes is common. 
Women have been allowed from time immemorial in England 
to eat and drink the same things as men, and to take their food 
with them. They are also free to join with the other sex in 
physical exercises and games, in public singing and acting. 
Such community in eating and drinking and playing would 
have been thought in ancient Greece and Asia ‘ inexpedient and 
immodest.’ I quote from the title of a recent sermon,—‘'T'o 
educate young women like young men and with young men, a 
thing inexpedient and immodest.’ Let us imagine St. Paul to 
come and see us as we noware. Let him be introduced to a 
large dinner-party, and observe the ladies, young and old, in 
their fashionable evening dress, and watch the dishes and the 
wines going rourd. Let him afterwards look in at a ball, and see 
the young women dancing with the young men. Then let us sup- 








pose him to see what has been already putin practice, or even all 
that the most ambitious advocates of women’s intellectual and 
civil advancement have ever dreamed of, in the way of common 
lecture-rooms and common examinations, and the sharing of 
political functions. If he hears that there are those who cheer. 
fully acquiesce in the dinner-party and the ball, but denoungg 
the mixing of the sexes in study and civil duties as immodest 

—is there not some risk that he might be reminded of those 
who strain out the gnat but swallow the camel?” We shonld 
think that it would be an absolute certainty that St. Paul would 
regard the charge of immodesty as applying far less to 
even the most advanced claims for women in the professional 
or political spheres of life, than to the actual customs of ony 
world as regards the place taken by women in our amusements, 
In some of our amusements an Asiatic would undoubtedly 
think that the position of women is wholly inconsistent 
with modesty. And if he could be convinced that that charge 
is false as regards the world of amusement, he would not con. 
descend to argue the question further as regards the utmost 
claims which have yet been made for the political or professional 
position of women. But, of course, it would not follow at all 
that because there is no immodesty in any of the demands of 
women on behalf of women, therefore there is no inexpediency 
inthem. Mr. Llewelyn Davies himself would hardly approve 
of having Amazon regiments added to our Army, or Amazon 
crews to our Navy. And probably enough he would not hold 
that the non-existence of such regiments and crews is likely to 
tempt men in any substantial degree “to lord it over women,” 
Quite certainly he would not hold the non-existence of Amazons 
amongst us “ unfavourable to the development of women.” He 
would simply say that it is inexpedient that women should try 
and emulate men in the feats of physical warfare. And for very 
similar reasons it may honestly be held to be inexpedient,— 
though we do not gather that Mr. Llewelyn Davies thinks so,— 
that women should attempt to influence politics in any other 
way than that in which they influence war, namely, by the 
potent influence which they exert over the minds and hearts of 
men. 


But whatever may be thought of the way in which women 
are destined to exert their influence in the future, no one with 
any sound judgment will deny that year by year they are 
destined to exert a greater and greater influence over the course 
of affairs in the most civilised countries of Europe. If it were 
only by virtue of the new education they are obtaining, and 
obtaining with the hearty good-will of almost all wise men, that 
must be the consequence. When women know as much of the 
course of affairs as men know, they will certainly have almost as 
much to do with guiding it; and even before that comes about, they 
will exert an influence more or less proportioned to their know- 
ledge,—sometimes more than their knowledge justifies, some- 
times less. We do not doubt for a moment that we have quite 
recently seen, aud shall see more and more as time goes 
on, the results of that greater influence. Causes have 
already assumed importance to which it is likely enough that 
men would not, so soon at all events, have attached that 
importance; other causes are already being treated in a very 
different manner from any in which men, left to themselves, 
would have treated them; nay, feminine spokesmen are con- 
stantly found venturing on exhortations and menaces which, if 
they were used by men, would lead to very serious remon- 
strances, and perhaps to positive penalties, but which, when used 
by women, pass unchallenged. During the fiercest part of the 
Land League campaign in Ireland, the “ Ladies’ Committee” 
was amongst the most venturesome and effective of the League's 
instruments. And just recently we have had ladies proclaiming 
doctrines, amidst great applause, which threaten to undermine 
the authority of the law altogether, and to reinstate so-called 
“Lynch Law,”—in other words, power that respects no law, in 
its place. Only last Saturday, a lady declared that “in America, 
when the law did not execute itself, the law abided in the hearts 
of every man and every woman, and he applied it when it failed 
to apply itself; and that law was the Lynch law, and a very 
good law it was. In her opinion they ought to lynch those 
men, and she would do it herself. (Cheers.)” This lady did 
not refer to the character of the Lynch law decisions,—the 
carelessness with which people who use it lynch one man for 
another man’s sins, the passion with which tumult leaps at 
judgments which only calm and sober tribunals can pass with 
even approximate justice, and the terrible havoc which unjust 
sentences make in the fabric of human society. She never 
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considered even what society gains by its deference for law, and 
what it would lose if, even for the sake of enforcing a few 
merited penalties, the authority of law were to be greatly 
reduced. All that was quite out of her range of view. She 
assumed, as people so often assume, that to pass just verdicts 
and just sentences is a very easy thing, whereas it is one of the 
most difficult things in human life. In the fierceness of her 
jndignation against the wickedness which too often goes un- 
punished, she ignored the reason why so many guilty men and 
women escape punishment—namely, that the escape of the 
guilty is a far less evil than the punishment of the innocent. 

And this seems to us to point to the chief influence which 
women are likely to exert over the course of affairs. They will 
often stimulate most usefully the higher sentiments of men, and 
sometimes no doubt,—for women are not free from the distortions 
of feeling to which men are so subject,—their lower sentiments. 
But so far as mere feeling is concerned, the women who concern 
themselves with general affairs will probably improve the moral 
attitude of men. On the other hand, for a long time to come at 
least, they will certainly often obscure the problems with which 
they deal by their impatience of the difficulties and obstacles 
which beset all human efforts. They will be for ignoring all 
considerations, however serious, which appear to require delay and 
deliberation before any important undertaking. They will over- 
cloud the wiser course witha mist of feeling, and refuse to see the 
most conspicuous consequences in the purity of their motives. We 
expect from the new influence which women will exert a greatly 
increased fervour of sympathy for what is right, and a greatly 
increased risk of plunging into actions that are at once well 
intentioned and practically wrong. We shall have a great deal 
less scrupulousness and a great deal more enthusiasm ; a great 
deal less hesitation in calling a spade a spade, and a great 
deal more scorn for those who are anxious to point out 
the distinction between a spade and a trowel; a great deal 
less disposition to extenuate what is plainly bad in motive 
as well as in consequence, and a great deal more dis- 
position to extenuate doing evil that good may come of it,— 
in a word, a great deal less calmness and discrimination in what 
we do, and a great deal more impulse and emotion. Whatever 
happens, women’s view of public affairs is undoubtedly destined 
to be a far more important factor in the future than it has been 
in the past; and therefore, amongst the many good and ardent 
women who will gravely affect the future course of affairs, we are 
bound to attach the most importance to those who speak not 
only with the noble motive of the best of their sex, but with that 
steadiness and gravity, that evidence of deliberate judgment and 
anxious forecast, which may assure us that they combine the 
purer sentiment of the best women with the sedate judgment of 
the best men. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

<-> 
HOME-RULE IN IRELAND. 
|To rue Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sin,—You were formerly willing to publish letters strongly 
opposed to your own views, being celebrated for your impartiality. 
I know not whether this is still one of your characteristics. This 
morning I said to a Liberal gentleman in a Dublin club, “ The 
Spectator has a violent anti-Irish article this week.’ “Oh, yes,” 
said he, “ everything is turned topsy-turvy, our old friends are 
going against us and we are getting new ones,” alluding to 
Clifford Lloyd and the “Thunderer.” It vexed me last night to 
read in our old friend these words, “ We will give you every 
liberty we desire for ourselves ; and we will not give you more.” 
How would a boy feel, who asked his gouty father leave to go to 
play a game of cricket, if such were his answer? Again I read, 
“Further, we are not going to break up Great Britain into 
Federated States in order to find you an excuse for belonging to 
that Federation. Claim for yourselves every liberty we ask for 
ourselves, but claim no more; or if you do, the issue will be one 
which force alone can decide.” Granted,—to force the Irish 
appeal. The boy will make such a noise in the house, will upset 
the chairs—quite by accident—so near the gouty father, that the 
latter will be glad to give his unruly son leave to go off and play 
cricket, 

The following is, I think, a fair statement of the case :—Mr. 
Parnell’s present popularity proves that the vast majority of 
Trish people wish for national self-government. His power in 
the last Parliament, even although supported by but a few 
Members, shows that party government cannot be continued if 


he is supported by eighty Members. There are no signs that 
the two parties in England will join together for the sake of 
withstanding the Irish national party; on the contrary, the 
rising men of both the Liberal and Conservative parties—Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill—are doing their 
best to secure the Irish vote. If, therefore, after the General 
Elections, Mr. Parnell has a following of eighty Members, self- 
government must be granted, or Ireland must be disfranchised. 
It is time, therefore, to consider what system of self-government 
would be the best. As an Irishman, I am as much opposed to 
the separation of England and Ireland as you are, even if it 
were possible. But I see that the national aspirations of the 
people must have a vent. Dividing Ireland into six States for 
the purpose of local self-government, as suggested by Mr. Leslie 
Field in the Nineteenth Century, will not have that effect; still 
less will Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s panacea of County Boards, useful 
although they will be for other reasons. Ireland cannot be 
satisfied to be put into the position of Canada without a voice 
in the Imperial Government. Circumstances have changed so 
much since the last century that the plan of the old Irish 
Parliament would in practice be unworkable. 

The plan, therefore, that I would suggest would be to form 
the United Kingdom into a Federation similar to that of the 
United States of America. Having resided there for the greater 
part of the last five years, I have become familiar with it, and 
it seems to me to supply the very thing we need. The change 
would be simple although bold. The Imperial Parliament should 
have the same powers that Congress has at Washington. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales should have separate 
Legislatures for all internal affairs, as have the several States 
in America. ‘To prevent the State Legislatures clashing with 
Congress, there is in America a written Constitution defining 
their several powers, and a Supreme Court to interpret the 
written Constitution. The Constitution itself can only be 
changed by a two-thirds majority in Congress. 

The advantage of this plan is that it is no mere experiment. 
It has had a long and a successful trial in America. We find 
there a friendly rivalry between the different States, and we 
might hope to see the same between the different portions of the 
United Kingdom. It is most remarkable how, in the United States, 
all parties, consisting of many nationalities, are perfectly satisfied 
with their present political system. It sometimes happens that 
a State Legislature passes a law which is unconstitutional. The 
aggrieved party appeals to the Supreme Court, and its decision 
is final. The Federal Army will enforce it, if necessary, as it 
did during the war between the North and South. This re- 
minds me of an argument which you have often used,—namely, 
that just as the Union refused to allow the Southern States to 
secede, so England and Scotland should prevent Ireland having 
self-government. The cases, however, are not alike. The 
Union came to the conclusion that slavery was wnjust. The 
South, sooner than lose its slaves, tried to secede. Being beaten, 
and slavery abolished, they saw that, however much they might 
regret the old slave times, it would be impossible to reimpose 
slavery, even if they were separated from the Northern States. 
They therefore had no further reason to wish for separation 
The following would be a similar case :—If in the last cen- 
tury, when Ireland had a Parliament of its own, refusing 
to grant Catholic emancipation, these kingdoms had been 
united on the American plan—to reverse history—the Imperial 
Parliament had declared that the penal laws should be abolished, 
and sent its army into Ireland to emancipate the Catholics. 
Then, if the Irish had endeavoured to separate altogether from 
the Union, and were beaten, and the Catholics were emancipated, 
the case would be similar to that of the North and South in 
America; and the Irish Protestants, seeing that it would be 
impossible to reimpose the penal laws, would no longer be 
anxious for separation. Very different, however, is the present 
case. The English Army prevents Ireland from having self govern- 
ment, which is not a thing unjust in itself, like the penal laws, 
or a step backward in civilisation, like slavery. It seems that 
the longer the English Army prevents self-government in 
Ireland, the more determined the Irish are to get it; and they 
have as much right to combine and agitate to obtain it as Bright 
and Cobden, together with the town populations of England, 
had to combine and agitate for the repeal of the Corn Laws forty 
years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dublin, August 23rd. 

[Mr. Sweetman is, then, prepared to say that if Ulster 
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demands, as she probably might demand, a separate Government 
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from the rest of Ireland, it would be grossly unjust in the Irish 
“gouty father” to refuse it solely on the ground that Ireland 
does not wish to be dismembered.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


MR. KENNEDY AND THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 

(To rue Epitor OF THE ** SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—The vehement rhetoric of Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Tuckwell, 
and Mr. Evans makes it easy to condemn them, and yet pass by 
without an answer the really difficult question they have 
endeavoured to answer. That question is,—What should a 
working-man do if he has real reason to believe that he will 
lose his employment unless he promises to vote at the next 
election for the candidate to whom he is conscientiously opposed ? 
It is easy for a Bishop, or for me or you, who cannot possibly 
be in the like position, with a light heart to tell the poor man 
that he is a coward, if he does not defy his employer and take 
the consequences; but is it as right as itis easy? It would be 
demoralising as well as idle to discuss the question, if it were 
one of such speculative casuistry ; but those who are engaged 
in the contest, which will go on with increasing fierceness till 
the end of next November, know that it is a practical one. 
There are working-men who will be turned out of their employ- 
ment if they will not promise to vote against their consciences, 
and who will then be boycotted by the neighbours of the 
employer. This may mean ruin and the workhouse to the man 
and his wife and children, And a man should be helped, not 
denounced, when, like Mr. Kennedy, or Mr. Tuckwell, or Mr. 
Evans, he tries, however awkwardly, to answer the question. 
It is undoubtedly true that a noble army of martyrs and con- 
fessors have, in religion and in morality, won for us conquests 
which could have been won in no other way; and this form of 
resistance to the intimidation of voters would be the most 
effectual now. But‘ all men cannot receive this saying.” All 
men are not called to be martyrs by God and their conscience, 
and still less have we the right to call them to the sacrifice 
while we look on. 

No danger of consequences to himself or those dear to him 
would justify a man in committing a murder; but it is not 
equally clear that if a man could only save his wife and children 
from being burnt in their house (as has happened in Ireland) 
if he swore not to give evidence against a murderer, he 
would not be justified in so swearing. And when the Judge 
told him that no such oath could absolve him from the duty of 
his giving the evidence he had sworn not to give, could we say 
that the law so laid down is immoral, and that the man who 
obeys it is adding sin to sin? The law declares that no contract 
obtained by fraud, duress, or force, is binding; is it immoral 
for a man from whom a contract has been got by such means to 
appeal to the law for the protection which it offers him? It 
is, indeed, said that the working-man does not care two 
straws for his vote; and if this were so, it would be true 
that his conscience would not be greatly aggrieved by 
promising to vote as his employer required, and that he would 
feel it more immoral to break that promise under the protection 
of the ballot than to keep it. But such is less and less the fact 
as to the new voters. ‘hose who are engaged in preparing for 
the coming election know that great numbers of these voters 
are eagerly conscious of their new right and duty as citizens; 
and if they dare not defy intimidation, they ask themselves 
whether they may not rightly avail themselves of the protection 
in the exercise of their vote which the law has expressly pro- 
vided for this purpose. You, Sir, reply that the Ballot Act is 
an immoral Act, and that men ought not to avail themselves of 
it. But why is it more immoral than other laws which give us 
protection, in exactly the same way, against other forms of 
duress? I repeat, that to discuss this question as one of 
abstract casuistry is immoral and demoralising ; but every man 
who may be called to give practical advice upon it should make 
up his own mind as to what that advice should be. My own 
conclusion is this :—That every case must be judged by its own 
merits, having regard to the man’s own conscience in the matter. 
I should advise a man who had only himself to consider to defy 
intimidation, without regard to consequences. I would not 
interfere between a man and his conscience if he told me he 
believed it to be right to refuse the promise, though the so doing 
involved his wife and children, as well as himself, in most 
grievous consequences. The man who has the courage for such 
a sacrifice is right to make it, and to leave the result to God. 
But I could not advise it, because I could not make it myself. 
And to the man who had, under intimidation, promised to vote 





i 
against his conscience, I should not hesitate to say that the la 
had expressly released him from the promise by the Ballot Ack 
and that this—the law of the land—was not contrary to the ley 
of God.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Srracupy 

[We are fully aware of the great urgency and painful signite 
cance of the practical question. ‘That is why we should wish to 
see protection societies established in all districts, without respect 
of parties, for the purpose of prosecuting intimidators and giving 
compensation to all honest men who could produce reasonable 
evidence that they had lost employment by their vote, None 
the less, it is impossible to say that it is not wrong to give a 
dishonest vote, and not wrong to lie about the vote you have 
given.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


| To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Will you allow me to make one or two remarks anent your 
article under the above heading? You say that Dr. Goodwin 
was “extremely remiss in not appending to his stern disappro- 
bation of Mr. Kennedy’s discreditable advice, disapprobation at 
least as stern of the sin which Mr. Kennedy was aiming at.” 
Had the writer of this sentence been Mr. Labouchere no one 
would have been surprised; but the Spectator is not usually 
given to making mountainous faults out of every molehill ip 
episcopal paths, The Bishop in his letter was condemning a 
particular misdemeanour in a particular man; why should he 
go out of his way to rebuke a different fault in a separate set of 
men? No one had appealed to him to settle the question as to 
what a labourer with conscientious Radical views ought to do 
when his Tory employer asked him for his vote. The point was 
that one of the clergy in the diocese of Carlisle had given his 
sanction to political lying; the Bishop was asked for a decision 
as to the morality of his subordinate in giving that sanction, 
Had he gone beyond this point he ought, for completeness sake, 
to have written a volume on morality at elections. 

I infer from your article that you consider the labourer’s poli- 
tical convictions stronger than those of the employers of labour 
You say that when a Radical labourer votes for a Tory he 
commits a crime equal to, if not greater than, lying with his 
tongue. This seems to imply that the Jabourer has a certainty 
amounting to knowledge that Radicalism is right and Toryism 
wrong. Grant this same certainty about the rightness of his 
views to the Tory employer, and you can hardly aver that he 
commits an immorality when he uses pressure to gain the 
greatest possible number of votes for Toryism. The utmost 
that can be said of him is that to do a great good he does a 
little wrong,—a wrong which to many minds would appear no 
worse than the ingratitude of a labourer who voted against the 
master who had benefited him, and a wrong which does not cone 
travene any essential moral law. But is it not somewhat 
optimistic to presuppose a possibility of this same certainty as 
to the rightness of his party’s political views in anyone? Ona 
given measure, with the working of which he is thoroughly 
conversant, an ordinary man can have an honest belief that he 
knows his opinion to be right. But who has such faith in the 
Radicals or the Tories that he can conscientiously affirm he 
knows their general policy to be equally right? The “ poor and 
ignorant ” of whom you speak do not seem to believe so confi- 
dently, seeing how frequently they change sides. Neither, one 
would think, do Mr. Arnold’s “barbarians.” Among the 
“ Hebraising middle-class” such’a state of mind seems more 
likely to be met with, though I do not believe that the average 
reader of the Daily Telegraph can possess it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. J. F. 

[A Bishop ought to be, and usually is, man of the world 
enough to know what is the pressure of the temptation to lie in 
such a case as this; who cause that temptation ; and how it may 
be yielded to in another form at least as disgraceful as the lie,— 
namely, in the form of a dishonest vote. When Dr. Goodwin 
found himself called upon to condemn the man who had advised 
a lie rather than a dishonest vote, he should also have condemned 
at least as severely the man who prefers the dishonest vote to the 
lie, and most of all the man who compels a choice between the 
two.—Ep. Spectator. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I think you must have overlooked, amidst the mass of 
reading matter which no doubt comes under your notice, a 
letter from Mr. Chamberlain to the Liberal Committee of 
Kilmarnock about a fortnight ago. In that letter he says :— 
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to think that the time is not far distant when the 
f Disestablishment, both in Scotland and England, 
a foremost place in the Liberal programme. I am 
hat the next General Election will give a great 
he movement, and will throw much light on the 
State Church in agricultural districts.’—I am, 


«J rejoice 
question Co) 
will occupy 
convinced , 
impetus to 
position of the 
Sir, &e., 
August 24th. A. Mackie. 
[We had not overlooked it, but we regard it as virtually 
admitting that what Mr. Chamberlain hopes for “at a time not 
far distant,” “ both in Scotland and England,” he does not look 
for—at all events, as regards England—in the next Parliament. 
Indeed, an ex-Cabinet Minister would never think of speaking 
of the General Election as “ throwing much light” on a problem 
which he deemed already ripe for legislation —Ep. Spectator. | 


a 


THE CRY FOR DISESTABLISHMENT. 

(To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR,”’ J 
Sir,—I heartily hope and somewhat confidently believe that 
your article on “ The Cry for Disestablishment” will give pause 
to some who are now inclined to press Liberal candidates for 
pledges upon this point. If not, I am sure they will have reason 
to regret it. Those who judge of the views of Nonconformists 
in relation to the Church of England solely by the platform 
utterances of some of the more active and prominent of their 
number, have no notion of the large proportion who would be 
very slow indeed to do anything to weaken that great historic 
institution. They know that it is doing a work to which their 
own organisations would be wholly unequal, and they are not 
likely to be led away by abstract theories into a crusade of mere 
destruction. 

But there is one point of some importance on which your 
article does not touch, though it bears very directly on the 
duty of electors in the next few months. One of the 
warmest supporters of the Liberation Society, Mr. Henry 
Lee, M.P., said not long ago in public that, so entirely 
was the work of that society directed to the formation of 
public opinion, that he would not even accept Disestablishment 
if offered, unless he was sure that the majority of the nation 
felt it to be the right and wise course. (I am quoting his words 
from memory, but have no doubt that I have correctly retained 
their substance, for they struck me at the time as of very happy 
augury.) How can it be argued, even if a majority of the 
members of the various committees of selection should succeed 
in forcing upon all, or nearly all, the Liberal candidates a pledge 
to vote for Disestablishment, that this will be anything like a 
judgment of the majority of the nation in favour of it ? When- 
ever Disestablishment comes, if it is fated to come, it must be 
attended with a bitter sense of injustice on the part of a large 
minority. How unhappy would be the policy of forcing on 
premature action, the only result of which will be that this 
sense of injustice, and of folly besides, will be widely spread, 
even among the party which is in name triumphant. 

To raise the question of Disestablishment at the next election 
would be not only to run grave risk of splitting the party, as 
you justly say, but it would be to intensify the evil which would 
result from success, and to shut us up to the alternative of a 
shameful defeat or of a victory still more “dishonest” and 
lamentable than defeat itself. 

But the place from which I am writing bids me not to forget 
that the case of the Church in Wales is by no means the same 
as that of the Church in England. No one can reasonably 
assert that there is any danger of “ Paganism”’ in the former 
part of our country, as there may be in the latter. The Non- 
conformists of Wales have proved their strength by providing 
for the religious life of the poorer districts in a manner to which 
there are few parallels in England. I think it might even be 
said that, great as would be the loss to many of the educated if 


‘ the Church in Wales were disestablished and disendowed to- 


morrow, the real vigour of spiritual life among the poor would 
hardly be exposed to the slightest danger, while certainly the 
“bitterness of sectarian feeling,” and “the concern for the 
triumph of any controversial doctrine,” would be in no way 
increased. 

The cases of Wales and England differ hardly less than those 
of Ireland and England; and if the Liberal leaders should 
think that the time has come for action in the case of Wales, it 
will not be for any Liberal to hold back. For the voice of the 
Welsh people will be no less clear and unmistakeable than was 
that of the people of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. W. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Some time ago I had occasion to look into the question 
of Disestablishment, and was rather struck with the following 
fact. In the time of Elizabeth there were in England and 
Wales about 9,000 parish churches and places of worship, 9,400 
beneficed clergy, and about 12,000 clergy altogether; the 
population at that time has been estimated at from five to six 
millions. In 1875, there were 13,447 benefices and 19,237 clergy, 
with a population of over 22 millions. So that the Church has 
increased about one-third and the population four times. Non- 
conformity, from being wil, or pretty nearly so, in Elizabeth’s 
time, has grown to its present proportions, which, I suppose, 
taking it roughly, would be about half the religious accommo- 
dation in the country. As far as one can judge from an isolated 
fact, it seems that the religious needs of an increasing popula- 
tion have been met by Voluntaryism, and not by the Establish- 
ment. If the effectiveness of the Establishment, as a religious 
organisation, is to be “judged by its works,” it does not seem 
wholly a success in this respect; and the future of it, as a 


Disestablished Church, not altogether dark and dismal. 
Although a Liberationist, until the Seotch and Welsh 


Churches are disestablished, I think the line you advocate 
on the Disestablishment question the wisest under present 
circumstances.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Linden Avenue, Kidderminster, August 24th. P. Apa. 


SUCCESSFUL SMALL HOLDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
(To Tue Epiror oF THE “ Sprcraror.”’ } 
Srr,—The public is constantly reminded by Sir J. B. Lawes 
and other authorities that the average yield per acre of wheat is 
vastly greater in England, where large holdings prevail, than it 
is abroad, where small farms are the rule. Would not fairer 
conclusions be arrived at if comparisons were drawn between 
the yield of small holdings and large farms all situate in Eng- 
land? ‘The parish of Sturton, in Lincolnshire, furnishes a 
striking illustration of this kind. ‘The area of the parish is 
2,032 acres, of which 879 acres are divided amongst oceupiers of 
100 acres and upwards. The remainder of the land is held as 
follows :—83 holdings of 1 acre and under, 2!) holdings of 1 acre 
to 5 acres, 24 holdings between 5 and 15 acres, 17 holdings of 12 
to 30 acres, 14 holdings of 30 to 100 acres; in all, 167 holdings 
of less than 100 acres. A further noteworthy fact is that 76 
occupiers, out of a total of 189, are also owners of the land they 
till. The state of this parish, probably almost unique in this 
country, will be judged by impartial men to be some guide in 
forming an opinion of the effects of an extension of such a state 
of things throughout the country. The land is light and of 
fair quality. The crops are ordinary farm produce; market- 
gardening being almost unknown. ‘The inhabitants cannot 
claim any special intelligence beyond the training inseparable 
from the successful carrying on of a small farm. The 
occupiers of one acre and under are usually labourers 
employed on farms. Holdings above this area are mostly 
farmed by men whose sole occupation is their land. I 
have systematically inspected a large number of the 
small farms of all sizes, and have gleaned many interesting 
facts. The particulars kindly given me respecting his farm 
by Thomas Bush are a fair sample of the experience of a man 
who lives on a five-acre farm. T’. B. is 65 years old, and 30 
years ago there was not enough for men to do, which made him 
wish for land of his own. His wages were 12s. per week. He 
was married and had seven children. He was a thrifty man who, 
helped by his wife, managed to save about £10 per year, and 
Avhen it reached £100 of ready money, he bought a property of 5 
acres for £355, he let 3 acres and worked 1} acres, and having 
by this time got work on the railway, where wages were better 
and savings consequently greater, he was, after a while, able to 
take to all the land and build a house for £130, he 5 acres are 
worked as three fields, and the sales from it in 1884—a year of 
prices 20 per cent. under former averages—were 5 quarters 
wheat, 7 quarters barley; pigs made £19, straw over £4, and 
potatoes £5. The total of sales was £47. For home use was 
kept pork, wheat, potatoes, and poultry worth £14 at least. The 
only outlay for the farm of any account was that for pigs and 
their food of about £10. T. B. told me, as the best proof of the 
return from his farm, that he had saved enough by farming to 
pay off all his mortgage if he had not preferred to buy more 
land. It would be easy to argue that this man would be better 
off asa labourer with his savings invested at 4 per cent.; but 





he and others at Sturton say that it was the prospect of 
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having a place of their own which made them save and 
(like another man whose house I saw, and who had 
quaintly inscribed “ Ebenezer” upon it, in token of his 
joy at the fact) live in a home of their own. T. Bush said 
9 quarters of wheat per acre was the most he ever grew, and 5 
quarters the least. His average crop of beans was 6 quarters 
per acre. The average farmers’ yield of beans in the parish was 
—as I was told by one of them, who himself occupies his own 
land and is an upholder of the labourers’ holdings—4 quarters 
per acre, and of wheat 3 to 4 quarters per acre. This gentleman 
stated that the small holdings yielded at least half as much 
again per acre as the large farms. The reason was found in 
another field, where I found the owner going up the rows of 
potatoes with a bucket; having hoed out every weed, he was 
picking them up singly. I asked him whether he did not think 
it would be much wiser for him to have his money in an invest- 
ment and for himself to be a labourer. He thought it “ would 
be neither wise nor pleasant,” adding if he was hard at work 
that day he could be away on the next without asking leave. 
Wages in the parish are 13s. 6d. per week, and one small farmer 
of 16 acres said he could pay 15s. because he worked alongside 
his hired man. There are, I am told, not half-a-dozen people in 
the parish on the rates. Another proof of economic strength 
is the fact of there being 27 various tradesmen out of a popula- 
tion of 600, whose prosperity arises from the money which the 
small occupiers expend on their families and homesteads. 
Numbers of other interesting particulars could be added, but 
enough has been said to show that we who are working to extend 
such asystem as this throughout the country, can find abundant 
proof of the blessings and comfort which it brings to the family 
of the labourer.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperic Impey, 


Hon. Sec., Allotments and Small Holdings Association, Birmingham. 


THE OSTRACISM OF DR. LIDDON. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—Your remarks on the ostracism of Dr. Liddon express 
only too truly the feeling which will almost universally prevail 
amongst thoughtful members of the English Church. It is not 
likely to be a matter of the slightest disappointment to Dr. 
Liddon himself,—he is far too high-minded for that,—but it is 
a serious calamity to the Church when a man of the highest 
moral and intellectual character is excluded from his natural 
position as one of its rulers and guides. And excellent as are 
most of the individual members of the Episcopate, you are pro- 
bably right in suggesting that they would not be injured by the 
infusion of something more of high ability and clearness of 
decision. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the late Lord Houghton 
remarked to me that it was a mistake, even then, not to make 
Dr. Liddon a Bishop; “ your ablest men,” he said, “ ought to 
be your Bishops.” For quite that period Dr. Liddon has been 
recognised as the greatest preacher of the English Church ; his 
sermons have been an epoch inthe history of St. Paul’s. With the 
exception of Dr. Pusey, he has been by far the most distinguished 
of the Oxford Professors of Divinity. And he is a man who, by 
the combined gentleness and force of his character, would be 
eminently beloved in any diocese. And, as the Guardian has 
justly observed, “his exclusion from the episcopate has for 
years past been a growing scandal, commonly explained, or 
explained away, on the supposition that he was reserved for the 
particular See of Salisbury.’ Withput saying so much as that 
“his exclusion is a matter of grave censure,” it is at least 
reasonable to ask on what possible grounds so much goodness 
and ability are to be neither recognised nor used ? 


It will naturally be asked with whom the responsibility of this 
neglect rests? I cannot believe that it really rests with the 
Prime Minister. Dr. Liddon, it is true, is supposed on some 
political questions to agree with Mr. Gladstone; but Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own appointments were constantly made from the ranks 
of his political opponents, and it is hardly conceivable that such 
a difference as this should influence Lord Salisbury. On other 
absurd rumours, for such they are whether true or not, I forbear 
to dwell. But it will be a curious result, in case Mr. Gladstone 
should ever be again in power, if it should be reserved for him 
to perform an act of wisdom and justice, which, on many per- 
sonal grounds, might have been hoped for from Lord Salisbury. 


———_____ 


OVERPRESSURE IN SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EprTor OF THE ‘ SPEcTATOR,” | 

Srr,—Your review to-day of Dr. Hertel’s work on “ Overpressure 
in High Schools in Denmark” and of my introduction thereto, 
contains, amongst much that is obliquely misleading, one state. 
ment that is directly untrue, and that I must trust to your fair. 
ness to permit me to contradict. The review refers to my Report 
on Overpressure and that of Dr. Hertel as “‘ Reports’. . , . z 
prepared on the personal responsibility of private physicians 
without initiative, help, check, or verification of any public 
authority.” Now on turning to Hansard, Vol. 284, p. 1,331, 
you will find that Mr. Mundella, then Vice-President of the 
Council, speaking in the House of Commons on February 19th, 
1884, used these words,—“ TI have invited Dr. Crichton-Browne 
to visit some of the public elementary schools in London jy 
company with one of her Majesty’s Inspectors, and to fayour 
me with his opinion of their work from a sanitary point of view, 
Tam glad to say he has agreed to do so.” And on turning to 
my report itself you will find that there was published along 
with it, by order of Mr. Mundella, an elaborate and now much. 
lamented “ Memorandum” or criticism by the Inspector of 
Schools who accompanied me on some of my visitations. It thus 
appears that my report, instead of having been prepared “ with. 
out initiative, help, check, or verification of any public authority,” 
was initiated by the Education Department and was checked 
by that high public authority, Mr. Joshua Girling Fitch. All 
this must have been well known to your reviewer, who quotes 
from a document in which the true facts are set forth. 

Your reviewer is as far wrong with regard to the initiation 
of Dr. Hertel’s inquiry as he is with regard to mine. In attempt. 
ing to cast discredit on Dr. Hertel’s conclusions, he curiously 
omits to mention the all-important fact that these have been 
fully confirmed by a Government Commission. I have no more 
earnest wish than that my own conclusions should be submitted 
to a similar test.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Cricuton-Browne, 

7 Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, August 22nd. 


[As to the “initiative,” we were mistaken, As to the “check,” 
we certainly were not. Mr. Fitch’s able report, which we at 
least do not lament at all, was not in any way allowed to affect 
Dr. Crichton-Browne’s very wild one. Of course, in criticising 
Dr. Crichton-Browne’s methods, we were not speaking of Mr. 
Fitch’s commentary. If Dr. Crichton-Browne had allowed Mr. 
Fitch’s criticisms to influence his conclusions, then there would 
have been check and verification, which, in the report which he 
issued, practically did not exist.—Ep. Spectator.] 


RELATIVE POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “Sprcrator.’’ | 

Sir,—In your editorial note, appended to Mr. Hill’s letter on 
this subject, you assert that “ the Chaunel Islands are not more 
thickly populated than England.” From the figures given in 
“The Statesman’s Year-Book ” for 1885, which you will find on 
p- 251, I caleulate that the population of England per square 
mile is 484°3, while that of the Channel Islands is 1,169 3. These 
figures do not quite bear out Mr. Brodrick’s estimated propor- 
tion of 3°1, but are over 2}°1 in favour of the density of the 
Channel-Island population. At first sight I suspected that the 
area of the Channel Islands was understated at seventy-five 
square miles ; but av examination of the map convinces me that 
it is pretty near the truth.—I am, Sir, &c., R. M. 


[Our correspondent is right. We had included the Isle of 
Man in our estimate, which does not properly belong to the 
Channel Islands, and which, being very much less thickly popu- 
lated than England and much larger than all the Channel 
Islands, greatly reduced the average of the population. But 
hardly any general inference can be deduced from so small an 
area as that of seventy-five square miles.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


SEA-SICKNESS. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I believe that some five or six years ago the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company supplied its medical officers with am- 
hydrate of amyl or perhydrate of amyl as a remedy for serious 
cases of sea-sickness, and that it proved in every case a specific 
of more or less immediate and permanent effect. Of course, a3 
the consequence of inhaling an overdose of it is paralysis of the 





—lI am, Sir, &c., L. 





heart, this compound should only be used under medical advice. 
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And those who have any reason to fear any form of heart- 
disease ought not to venture on it at all. Still it is, I think, 
conclasive that it is a specific.—I am, Sir, &., 

Beaumaris, August 26th. Cuartes Wittrams, F.R.G.S. 








POETRY. 


MEMORY. 
I—IDEAS FADING IN THE MEMORY. 
QUICKLY they vanish to a land unlit, 
Things for which no man cares to smile or mourn, 
Forgotten in the place where they were born; 
Each hath a marvellous history unwrit, 
A fathomless river floweth over it. 
Quickly they fade, with no more traces worn 
Than shadows flying over fields of corn 
Wear, as in soft processional they flit. 
The thought (much like the children of our youth) 
Doth often die before us, and presents 
The very semblance of the monuments 
To which we are approaching aye in sooth, 
Where, though the brass and marble do not waste, 
The tints are faded, and the lines effaced.* 


II.—REVIVAL OF MEMORY. 

Sadly, O sage, thine images are told. 

Think we of cornfields, where again there fall, 
At Memory’s touch that is so magical, 

All the long lights that ever rippled gold 

Across their surface, all the manifold 
Wavelets of tremulous shadow; and withal 
Through doors and windows of a haunted hal), 

Those buried children of the days of old, 

Those evanescent children of dead years, 
Clouded or glorious, glide into the room, 
Sudden as yellow leaves drop from the tree, 

And all the moulder’d imagery reappears, 

And all the letter’d lines are fair to see, 
And all the legend lives above the tomb. 





III—MARVELS OF MEMORY. 
Strange dying, resurrection stranger yet ! 
In the deep chamber, Memory, let me dwell, 
Folded in a recess ineffable. 
Lo! in that silent chamber sadly set, 
I music hear, and breath of violet 
(Though flowers be none within a mile to smell) 
From breath of lily I can finely tell, 
And I with joy remember my regret, 
And I, regretful, think how glad I was. 
O men who roam to see world-famous tracts, 
Immaculate skies, or from the mountain-pass 
The great white wonder of the cataracts, 
Visits to many a lovely land ye weave 
In looms of fancy—but yourselves ye leave.t 
Wituiam Derry anp Rarnoe. 








BOOKS. 


ae 
THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF THE MARQUIS OF 
SALISBURY. 
Tue writer of this book, of whom we never heard before, has 
done an unkind service to Lord Salisbury. He makes no attempt 
at judicial fairness. He is a violent and acrid, and not very 
scrupulous, partisan from beginning to end. He is, in fact, ina 
state of rabies against the Liberal Party, and never refers to 
them without showing his teeth and growling. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright are described as men “ whose idea of patriotism 
was a Liberal Government in power, and who were [in 1867] 
chagrined at finding that all the demonstrations they had taken 
part in” [Mr. Gladstone had not taken part in a single demonstra- 
tion, and Mr. Bright in hardly any outside his own constituency ] 
“and all the agitation they had fomented during the past months” 
[they had fomented no agitation, and Mr. Gladstone was abroad | 
“were not likely to bring them any nearer the paradise of office.” 





* Locke **On the Understanding,” Book II., chap. 10. 

t St. Angustin, “* Confessiones,” X., 8-9. 

t The Life and Speeches of the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. By F. 8, Pulling, 
M.A, 2yols. London: Sampson Low and Co, 1885, 





Unfortunately for Mr. Pulling, the two statesmen whom he has 
singled out for abuse on the ground of their unscrupulous greed 
of office happen to be just the two men who, in all this century, 
have shown the utmost scorn for office, except when office could 
be held with honour to themselves and profit to their country. 
Mr. Bright, in 1868, refused the distinguished office of Secretary 
of State for India, because he believed that a better appointment 
could be made, and took the comparatively humble office of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. And he resigned even that office 
on a point of honour. He took office again in 1880, and again 
resigned it from conscientious convictions. No Minister of this 
century has resigned office so often as Mr. Gladstone from 
conscientious scruples—scruples which his colleagues, and 
Parliament, and his Sovereign, and even his political opponents, 
have regarded as going beyond the necessities of the case. 
We may refer to his resignation of office in 1845, in 1854, 
in 1866, in 1873, and this year. The Conservatives are in 
office at this moment because of Mr. Gladstone’s indifference 
to office where honour is concerned, and because of their own 
greed of office. And what does Mr. Pulling think of the Tories’ 
desperate clinging to office in 1868, in spite of overwhelming 
defeats in the House of Commons? If Mr. Pulling had more 
than a rudimentary knowledge of the political period with which 
he deals he would not have provoked these damaging retorts. 
But, indeed, there is no end to his misrepresentations. 
“The raison d’étre of the Gladstone Ministry ” (1868-74), we 
are told “was abolition and destruction, work which, though 
often necessary and beneficial, does not require a very high order 
of statesmanship, and which, neither in difficulty nor in value, 
can be compared with that of constructive adaptation, which is 
the key-note of Conservative policy.” We do not quite see 
how a “constructive adaptation” can be a key-note. But Mr. 
Pulling’s similes are as confused as his logic, and we must take 
him as we find him. But what can be said of the man who 
sees no trace of constructive statesmansbip in the Irish Church 
Act, in the Land Act of 1870, in the Education Act, in Lord Card- 
well’s Army Reform (to whose constructive statesmanship Lord 
Cranbrook afterwards bore honourable witness), and in the Irish 
University Act of 1873, to say nothing of smaller measures ? 
And where, pray, shall we look for the “ constructive adapta- 
tion which is the key-note of Conservative policy?” They 
inherited a surplus of £6,000,000 in 1874, and they left a debt 
of upwards of £30,000,000. That is a specimen of “ constructive 
adaptation ” in which latter-day Tories are certainly adepts, but 
which requires no very high order of statesmanship. Or shall 
we seek for a proof of Tory “constructive adaptation” in the 
Reform Act of 18672 Mr. Pulling characterises the Liberal 
Reform Bill of 1866 as “a meagre instalment of reform.” Is 
he aware that Mr. Disraeli denounced it, amidst the rapturous 
cheers of his party, as a measure so extreme that if carried, it 
would “ reduce a first-rate Empire to a third-rate Republic ?” At 
that time Mr. Disraeli opposed altogether what he called “a 
vertical extension of the franchise,” and insisted on “ a lateral 
extension” only. Within one short year he allowed a Franchise 
Bill of his own to be entirely transformed by Mr. Gladstone— 
transformed so completely in all its features that the late Duke 
of Buccleuch declared that nothing remained of the original 
Bill “ but the first word, ‘ Whereas.’ ” 


It may be worth while to give a few more specimens of the 
author’s historical accuracy as an example of the volumes of 
misrepresentation which ‘Tory writers and speakers are now 
scattering broadcast over the land. ‘“ We have Mr. Gladstone’s 
own testimony,” says Mr. Pulling, “that it was those terrible 
events” [i.e the Fenian outrages] “which suggested to him 
the advisability of proposing in the House of Commons a 
series of resolutions affirming the necessity of immediately 
disestablishing the Irish Church.” On the contrary, Mr. 
Gladstone sacrificed his seat for Oxford University two years 
before the Fenian outrages just because he pronounced 
in favour of the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
What Mr. Gladstone said, in the passage which Mr. Pulling 
has so grossly perverted, was that the Fenian ontrages in 
Manchester and in the heart of London converted public 
opinion in England to the belief that there was, indeed, an Trish 
question which needed immediate treatment. Lord Northbrook’s 
resignation of the Indian Viceroyalty is well-known to have 
been caused by his disagreement with Lord Salisbury’s Afghan 
policy ; yet Mr. Pulling attributes it to a totally different cause. 
The whole history of the Berlin Memorandum is absurdly mis- 
stated by Mr. Pulling. So is the history of Mr. Forster’s Com- 
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pensation for Disturbance Bill. “The Home-rulers and their 
Radical allies rejoiced” over the Bill, says Mr. Pulling. The 
truth is that the Home-rulers really disliked the Bill, but were 
compelled to support it by their constituents. Mr. Parnell 
ostentatiously withheld his assent to it, and said afterwards that 
he “left the Lords to kick it out.” The fact is that if the Bill 
had passed into law it would have crippled Mr. Parnell’s power, 
as he very well knew, and would have probably prevented the 
development of the Land League to the mischievous proportions 
which it afterwards reached. 

‘* Whenever the Government [of Mr. Gladstone] were content 
to follow in the footsteps of their predecessors,” says Mr. Pulling, 
“they were successful; when they struck out new paths for 
themselves they brought nothing but disgrace and disaster 
upon England.” The truth is literally the reverse of this 
statement. Wherever Mr. Gladstone’s Government reversed 
the policy of their predecessors they have been successful ; 
wherever they failed to reverse Lord Beaconsfield’s policy they 
failed. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government left the Treaty of 
Berlin unfulfilled as regarded Greece, and Servia, and Mon- 
tenegro ; and various members of the Government declared with 
cynical frankness that the Government did not intend to enforce 
the boasted “ peace with honour.” Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
thus found the embers of what would inevitably have burst into 
a most dangerous conflagration smouldering within the area 
of the “ peace with honour.” They enforced the Treaty of Berlin 
with firmness and without bloodshed, and thus prevented the 
perilous reopening of the Eastern Question. They did not suffi- 
ciently reverse the Beaconsfield policy in South Africa, and the 
consequence is that there is trouble still in South Africa. They 
did not, for they could not, reverse their predecessors’ policy in 
Egypt, and we know the lamentable result. They did completely 
reverse the policy of the Tories in India, and the consequence is 
that India is more prosperous and loyal now than it has been 
within living memory. They reversed the Tory policy in 
Afghanistan, and Afehanistan has never been so friendly to 
England as it is now. When the day of reckoning comes next 
November, the indictment which the Tories will have to meet 
sill not be founded on a comparison between the late Liberal 
and the previous Tory Government, but a comparison 
between the political legacy which the Tories received in 1874 
with that which they handed back in 1880. It will be easy to 
show that most of the troubles in foreign affairs which have en- 
compassed the late Liberal Government have been part of the 
“heritage of woe” which the Tories bequeathed to them. But 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government “had not to encounter,” says Mr. 
Pulling, “ the factious attacks and captious criticism of an un- 
scrupulous Opposition.” A writer who writes history backwards 
after this fashion is beyond the reach of criticism. The nine- 
teenth century has not witnessed such “ factious attacks,” such 
“‘ captious criticism,” and so unscrupulous an Opposition as 
those to which the late Government were exposed for years. 
Even Lord Randolph Churchill, with a recollection of the con- 
duct of the Tory Opposition, acknowledged, in one of his lucid 
intervals, the magnanimity with which the Liberal Opposition 
chief has rewarded the singularly unscrupulous conduct of the 
men who are now her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Lord Salisbury’s political career has been a striking one, and 
affords scope for interesting and picturesque treatment. But 
the treatment which it receives in these volumes is that of a 
flippant and ignorant pamphleteer. Scraps of his speeches are 
selected, not so much with a view to illustrate his character or 
elucidate an interesting period of political history, as for the 
purpose of gratifying the writer’s political animosities. We 
believe that Lord Salisbury’s influence on English politics, since 
he succumbed to Lord Beaconsfield’s influence, has been, in 
the main, a sinister one. He has always been imbued with 
an ingrained distrust and dread of the people, and has con- 
sequently been a steady opponent, as long as he could, of all 
generous concessions to the masses. But it was his surrender 
to the dominating will of Lord Beaconsfield that did him the 
greatest injury in the opinion of the British public. Any 
one who really intended to do Lord Salisbury a service would 
have endeavoured to bring into relief those parts of his 
character and career wherein he differed most from Lord 
Beaconsfield. Mr. Pulling slurs over or apologises for these, 
and brings into prominence those points in Lord Salisbury’s 
public life in which he showed his subordination to Lord 
Beaconsfield. Altogether the book is a trashy scissors-and- 
paste production, and its English is on a par with its logic 
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and political history. Witness the following :—Mr, Gladstone is 
accused inaccurately of “proving to his own satisfaction that 
it was impossible for a Roman Catholic to be a patriot, a con: 
clusion which his appointment of Lord Ripon as Viceroy of 
India was a strange commentary on.” 





OLD CHURCH-LIFE IN SCOTLAND.* 


Tue author of this interesting, excellent, and unpretentious book 
is the minister of the parish of Mauchline, and he very truly 
says :— 

“Such a centre of classic ground as the old kirkyard of Mauchline 

will scarcely be found in all Scotland; for, in addition to the imme. 
diate surroundings, you look out from the church-tower on Mossgiel 
and Ballochmyle, the Ayr and the Lugar, the banks of the Afton, and 
the braes of Doon; and in the churchyard lie many that were 
known and endeared to Burns. Two of his children are buried there. 
within the railed enclosure belonging to the Armours. Gavia 
Hamilton sleeps there too, in another railed enclosure on the left. 
hand as you enter the church. A few paces behind Mr. Hamilton’s 
burial-place is the grave of Mary Morrison; and close by the side of 
her grave is the resting-place of Holy Willie. Elsewhere in the 
churchyard lie the remains of Poosie Nancy, Racer Jess, the bletherin’ 
bodie, Richmond the clerk, and a host of others that were either the 
companions of the poet or the subjects of his songs.” 
But while Mauchline is, of course, most interesting for the 
memories of Burns which it enshrines, it is neither more nor 
less than a typical Scotch village—what Disraeli would 
have termed a Scotch microcosm—and as such Mr. Edgar 
writes of it. This book consisted, in the first instance, of 
lectures delivered to his parishioners in 1884, on “Our 
Parish Church and Parish Records, from 1669 to the Present 
Time.” Mr. Edgar, having thought of publishing certain 
of these, compared the records of his own parish with a 
number of others in Ayrshire, and in various ways has 
lengthened and strengthened his original writings. He has not 
dealt with either theological movement or ecclesiastical con- 
troversy in Scotland during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, nor has he republished—this, we think, is a mistake 
—his lectures on the Church’s dealings with education and the 
poor. But he gives a very pleasant and accurate picture of 
Scotch Church-life in the old parishes of Scotland, so far as it 
was represented and directed by the Kirk Sessions. He tells 
us as much as we need to know of churches, manses, church- 
yards, public worship, communion services, and, above all, 
church discipline. 


The early chapters of this book illustrate the poverty, which 
only religious earnestness prevented from being sordid, of 
Scotch Presbyterianism when it emerged victorious—but land- 
less—from its struggles with Papacy and Prelacy. An Ameri- 
can lady who visited Mauchline a few years ago, described the 
present church as “a barn-like place.” Mr. Edgar does not 
deny this impeachment, although he mentions the fact that “in 
1837 it was described in a book (the New Statistical Account of Scots 
land), which may be called a national work, as “ the most elegant 
church in this part of Ayrshire.” If Mauchline Chnrch is a barn 
in 1885, what must it not have been in 1685? Up till recently 
the progress of ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland might be 
accurately described by saying that congregations pulled down 
their barns and built greater. “It was not till1775 that fixed tables 
and seats for communion were erected. Previous to that date 
the centre of the area was an open space, filled on communion 
days with removable tables and benches. And at a still earlier 
date there were, strictly speaking, no sittings at all. Pews are 
of modern origin. People at one time either stood and knelt by 
turns during the service, or they brought stools with them to 
church for their own accommodation.” Again, “in 1703 there 
was no seat for the minister's family, and we may be very sure 
that when such was the case there would be many other families 
in the parish without seats in church.” What sort of houses 
the Scotch ministers lived in two hundred years ago may be 
judged from the official description of an Ayrshire manse in 
1705 as “a hall with a laigh chamber and another high chamber, 
a barn, and a brewhouse.” We have a strong suspicion that 
Scotch church-going people consoled themselves for the poverty 
of their surroundings by bouts of self-indulgence. ‘The orgies 
of “The Holy Fair” are founded on fact, as Mr. Edgar admits; 
and, speaking of the ordinary and orthodox communion services, 
he says :—“ The wine used long ago was claret, and the quantity 
of it consumed at a sacrament was enormous. It was at the cost 


a 





* Old Church-Life in Scotland: Lectures on Kirk Session and Presbytery 
Records. By Andrew Edgar, Minister at Mauchiine. London and Paisley : 
Alexander Gardner, 1835. 
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of the city that the communion elements for the churches of 
Edinburgh were in the sixteenth century provided, and in 
the Dean of Guild’s accounts for 1590 the following entries 
occur :—‘ Ist communion, ane puncheon of claret wine, 
£36 10s. 94.; nine gallons mair, £16 16s.; 2d communion, 
ane puncheon of claret wine, cost £35 63.; two gallons mair, 
£14 6s. Coming down to the times of the Covenant, we find 
that in 1641 there was paid by the town of Glasgow, to Robert 
Campbell and others, for ‘wyne to the communion,’ the sum 
of £84 10s. 8d.; while, in 1656, there was purchased by the 
same liberal Corporation, for the same good purpose, a hogshead 
of wine at the cost of £160.”* The Covenanters were evidently 
no more total abstainers than Cromwell’s Ironsides. Not that 
they were what one of Dean Ramsay’s heroes calls “ Drucken 
religious bodies ;” they were merely moderate drinkers—on a 
large scale. 


Fully more than a half of this book is devoted to the well- 
known subject of Church Discipline. Knox’s system was a 
theocracy of an almost perfect character; and under it the 
Kirk Sessions of the Scotch parishes looked after the life and 
conduct of their parishioners so carefully, that Kirkton, the 
Church historian, was able to say in 1650 :—‘ No scandalous 
person could live, no scandal could be concealed, in all Scotland, 
go strict a correspondence there was between ministers and con- 
gregations.” As everybody knows, Burns was “ disciplined” for 
what most legal authorities now consider to have been only his 
Scotch marriage with Jean Armour. Butthe Scotch Kirk Sessions, 
in the height of their power, and before they became lax or 
latitudinarian, passed censure on whatever they regarded as an 
offence. In 1703, a woman confessed to the Session of Mauch- 
line that she “ was almost washing yarn on the Sabbath ;” but 
she wished to exculpate herself of such a dreadful approxima- 
tion to sin by alleging a mistzke in her reckoning of the days of 
the week, Again :— 

“The Kirk Session held it inexcusable that any person in this 
parish should not know Sunday from Saturday. Strange to say, a 
similar mistake was made by a married couple in Mauchline parish 
so recently as 1777. One John Hunter and his wife went to the 
harvest rig and cut corn till they were checked by a neighbour that 
was better versed in the calendar. In 1780 a strange complaint, 
and an equally strange counter-complaint, were sent in to the Kirk 
Session. The complaint was by aman who alleged that a woman 
whom he named had paid him a visit in men’s clothes, and told 
him several falsehoods. The counter-complaint of the woman 
was that her accuser had been guilty of sundry ‘immoralities, 
particularly of profaning the Sabbath by employing a barber on 
that day.’ For this particular offence the barber was, of course, 
as much to blame as the man whose beard had been trimmed, and 
indeed rather more so, for he had previously been brought to book 
for the same offence, and had been made to sign a bond, which still 
stands in the Session records, that he would never again exercise his 
craft on the Sabbath. But what signifies a bond to a man without a 
conscience? The barber had been ti » long accustomed to do evil te 
take kindly to well-doing. Both the restraints and the services of 
the Sabbath were irksome to him. In 1781 he was reported to have 
become ‘ negligent in his attendance on ordinances,’ and the minister 
was instructed to speak to him on the subject. In 1784 his negli- 
gence was again commented on, and he was named in the Session 
along with a gentleman widely known from his connection with 
Burns, as requiring to be admonished.” 


In the parish of Lumphanan, “a man, in 1785, was taken to 
task by the Kirk Session for going to see his mother on a 
Sabbath-day, and carrying a stone of meal to her. He 
refused to admit that that conduct was any breach of 
the Sabbath, and for his obstinacy in maintaining that 
view he was, the present minister writes to me, solemnly 
excommunicated.” William Fisher, so dreadfully immor- 
talised by Burns as “ Holy Willie,” figures in this book. But 
we are rather glad to find he was not so black as he was painted. 
It seems from the Mauchline records that he was censured for 
drunkenness, but not for appropriating money intended for the 
poor, The equally famous “ Daddy Auld,” too, seems to 
have been a sincere if also severe Evangelical minister; and 
Mr, Edgar says quite truly, “The Sabbatarianism of Mr. Auld 
and the Kirk Session of Mauchline, between 1784 and 1788, was 
part of the religious spirit of the age; andif that Sabbatarianism 
seems to us rigid and oppressive, illiberal and inexpedient, it 
must be allowed to have at least the virtue of logical con- 
sistency.” Readers of Burns will do well to remember that his 
“Daddy Aulds” and “Holy Willies” are not photographs, 
but works of art, and owe as much to his imagination as—in a 
very different way—do his Maries and his Nannies, his Chloes 
and his Phyllises. 








THE LATE SIR W. R. HAMILTON.* 

Tuts is the second volume of Mr. Graves’s full, laborious, and 
deeply interesting memoir of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, 
and it is to be followed by a third, which will complete the work. 
Probably the first feeling of many readers will be that the 
ground-plan of the biographer is somewhat too extensive, and 
that one volume would have been more satisfying, because less 
exhausting, than three. Mr. Graves himself is not insensible 
to the force of this objection; but we think his answer will be 
found satisfactory in the main to all but those whose first and last 
demand of a work of this kind is that it shall conform to the 
recognised traditions of artistic biography, As the writer says 
in his preface, the object of his work “is net simply a record of 
the events of the life of Sir W. R. Hamilton, and of the series of 
his scientific productions, but . . . . . . a record incorporating in 
addition writings which express the opinions held by a man of 
powerful intellect and wide cultivation on metaphysics, on 
literature, and on matters of general concernment.”’ A more 
eclectic method would certainly have been a more popular one; 
but the series to which these volumes belong aims at something 
better than mere popularity, and our own deliberate opinion is 
that Mr. Graves’s choice has been a wise one. To those who are 
capable of appreciating Hamilton’s marvellous achievements in 
mathematics, or of sympathising with his fine taste in literature, 
very few of the pages in these volumes will seem altogether 
superfluous. 

The present volume covers the period between Hamilton’s 
twenty-eighth and forty-ninth years, the record beginning with 
his betrothal and marriage (1832-33); carrying us on to 1853, 
the year which witnessed the publication of his memorable 
Lectures on Quaternions ; and including the period of Hamil- 
ton’s most eager and fruitful activity. In the former volume of 
Mr. Graves’s biography, the interest, though largely scientific, 

yas preponderatingly literary; here, though largely literary, 
it is even more preponderatingly scientific. Poems and 
criticisms upon poetry do not disappear from Hamilton’s letters 
—indeed, there is something almost amusing in the manner in 
which he breaks away from some high mathematical speculation 
and relieves himself with a sonnet—but they are much less 
frequent than of old, and their place is filled by algebraical 
formule, which, it must be admitted, have a somewhat de- 
pressing look, but which were to him quick with an interest as 
vital as that of poetry. His correspondence with Wordsworth 
had inevitably become more intermittent, but there was no 
weakening of the old friendship, and in his letters to Mr- 
Aubrey de Vere, which are fairly numerous, there are many 
Wordsworthian passages. In these later years Hamilton had 
evidently found courage to indulge in occasional mild criticisms 
of the idol of his youth, and in one letter (p. 152) a stricture 
upon Wordsworth's not very intelligible classification of his 
poems is illustrated by a reference to what must have been a 
very unusual outbreak on the part of the Rydal poet. Hamil- 
ton writes :— 

“T think I admire Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth at least 

as much now asever. But Wordsworth more than any of the other 
three requires a little previous tuning of the reader’s mind to be 
enjoyed and appreciated aright. After a longer interval than usual, 
I took up a volume of his works the other day, in a very lazy humour, 
and in a spirit of merely passing the time, in which one ought not to 
approach high poetry. I lit on the first of the ‘Poems founded on 
the Affections.’ I wish Wordsworth would let us find out for ourselves 
what his poems are founded upon; and so wished his daughter in a 
conversation on that subject at Rydal Mount last September, and put 
him in a rage by hinting that her father was sometimes at a loss 
whether to refer her to the ‘ Poems of the Imagination’ or ‘ Poems of 
the Fancy’ for some particular passage.” 
It is not very easy to imagine Wordsworth, the dignified and 
imperturbable, “in a rage ;” but it is not difficult to imagine that 
if anything could so reduce him to the low level of the ordinary 
human being, it would be a slight put upon his pet classification. 
Revile the great “ Ode” as unintelligible, “The Idiot Boy” as 
childish, and he could be serenely calm; but the distinction 
between works of fancy and works of imagination was too sacred 
—perhaps because too vulnerable—to render it possible that he 
should endure a flippant allusion to it without betraying strong 
emotion. 

Most of the literary matter in this volume is to be found in 
the course of the previously mentioned correspondence with Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, some of whose letters to Hamilton, as well as 





* Life of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, Kt., LL.D., &. sy Robert Perceval 
Graves, M.A. Vol. II. Dublin University Press Series, Dublin : Hodges, Figgis, 
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those of Hamilton in reply, are exceedingly interesting. It is, 
however, as a record of strenuous and triumphant labour in the 
field of scientific speculation that this instalment of the bio- 
graphy is mainly remarkable. In the previous volume, we left 
Hamilton at the age of twenty-seven, when, after an easy 
mastery of the mathematical problems ordinarily supposed at 
the time to be within the field of academic training, he had won 
European fame as a scientific discoverer by his theory of 
conical refraction. The story told in the present volume is 
so crowded with splendid and varied achievement that it is 
hardly possible to do more than mention certain heads under 
which Hamilton’s chief mathematical work naturally falls. 
“Conjugate Functions,” “Algebra as the Science of Pure 
Time,” “Characteristic Function applied to Dynamics,” 
* Report on Jerrard’s supposed Solution of Equations of the 
Fourth Degree,”’* “Dynamics of Light,” “ Fluctuating 
Functions,’—such are the titles which summarise the dis- 
coveries or inventions of the years previous to 1843. In that 
year, when Hamilton was but thirty-eight, was made the great 
discovery which eclipsed all that had gone before it,—the dis- 
covery involved in the calculus of quaternions, which, as his 
biographer truly says, “ will always be connected with his name, 
as the discovery of fluxions with that of Newton, and the system 
of co-ordinates with that of Descartes.” There is, too, a unity 
in Hamilton’s mathematical life which adds to the effect pro- 
duced on us as spectators by its mere largeness of scale. Most 
of the discoveries which preceded quaternions had been fore- 
runners of the great invention, or, at least, foreshadowings of 
it; and the twenty-two years which intervened between 1843 
and the year of Hamilton’s death, 1865, were spent in so 
developing, perfecting, and applying the new calculus as to 
make it an instrument of discovery for successive generations in 
all after-ages. Mr. Graves gives two deeply interesting letters 
in which Hamilton himself tells us of the time, place, and sur- 
roundings of the great achievement. In 1865, he writes to his 
son Archibald,— 

‘*T happen to be able to put the finger of memory upon the year 
and month—October, 1843—when, having recently returned from 
visits to Cork and Parsonstown, connected with a meeting of the 
British Association, the desire to discover the laws of the multiplica- 
tion referred to regained with me a certain strength and earnestness, 
which had for years been dormant, but was then on the point of being 
gratified, and was occasionally talked of with you. Every morning 
in the early part of the above-cited month, on my coming down to 
breakfast, your (then) little brother, William Edwin, and yourself 
used to ask me, ‘ Well, papa, can you multiply triplets ? Whereto I 
was always obliged to reply, with a sad shake of the head, ‘ No, I can 
only add and subtract them.’ But on the 18th day of the same month 
—which happened to be a Monday and a council day of the Royal 
Irish Academy—I was walking in to attend and preside, and your 
mother was walking with me, along the Royal Canal, to which she had 
perhaps driven; and although she talked with me now and then, yet 
an under-current of thought was going on in my mind, which gave at 
last a result, whereof it is not too much to say that I felt at once the 
importance. An clectric circuit seemed to close, and a spark flashed 
forth, the herald (as I foresaw immediately) of many long years to 
come of definitely directed thought and work, by myself if spared, 
and at all events on the part of others, if I should even be allowed to 
live long enough distinctly to communicate the discovery.” 

Hamilton’s prevision of the importance of his discovery has 
received ample confirmation from great authorities, but it stands 
now, and will for ever stand, independent of all external but- 
tresses. Professor W. K. Clifford writes :—‘ Quaternions are 
the last word of geometry in regard to complex algebras,” and 
among those who in labouring towards the development of the 
calculus have carried onward the torch which Hamilton lighted 
are Kelland, Tait, Houel, Laisant, Bellavitis, Padelletti, 
Moebius, Bolzani, Benjamin Pierce, Arthur Cayley, and Pro- 
fessor Casey, of Dublin. 

Nor must it be forgotten that besides pursuing the great lines 
of study and discovery with which his name is most promin- 
ently associated, Hamilton was continually diverging into minor 
paths of investigation, often in order to oblige those who applied 
to him for help and sympathy, and sometimes because his duty 
as President of the Royal Irish Academy demanded that he 
should at least partially master the subjects of papers read 
before that body. The reader may be briefly referred to the 
Index, under the heads Hargreave, Euler’s Theorem, Ellipsoid, 
Mallet, Chéseaux, Midler, Probabilities, Lunar Theorem, Ohm, 
Kane, Apjohn, for illustrations of Hamilton’s versatility, and 
an extremely interesting account of a conversation with Faraday 
(pp. 95-6) must not be overlooked. 

The range of Hamilton’s powers was indeed almost unique. 





We are impressed almost as much by his obvious potentialities 
as by his actual achievements. That he would have done 
memorable work in the field of metaphysical science, had not 
mathematics made so stern a demand upon his powers, Will, we 
think, be evident to those who peruse the remarks on Kant in 
the earlier part of the present volume, especially the exposition 
of Kant’s philosophy (pp. 103-105), which is as adequate ag it 
possibly could be within the limits of a letter. Of the extra. 
ordinary merits of the portentous letter on Triads (pp. 363-375) 
we cannot stay tospeak. Suffice it to say that it is a production 
of amazing energy, and is instinct with that intellectual zeal 
which is in itself an augury of success. 
The private life of Hamilton during the years covered by this 
volume was not specially eventful, nor was it altogether un. 
clouded. In some portions of his work Mr. Graves has had 
difficult task, and he has performed it with great tenderness and 
delicacy, which contrasts pleasantly with the brutality of some 
recent biographers. The value both of this volume and of its 
predecessor has been much enhanced by one of the most 
admirable indices it has ever been our pleasure to consult. 





LISE FLEURON.* 
In some respects Lise Flewron reminds us of a recently pub- 
lished English novel, A Mummer’s Wife, by Mr. George Moore, 
which was reviewed in these columns a few months ago. Both 
books treat of the seamy side of theatrical life, both deal with 
illicit amours and vile passions, and in both, therefore, the 
moral atmosphere is repellent and unwholesome. But there is 
a difference notwithstanding. An English author may defy 
morality, but he cannot very wellignore it ; it is too important an 
element of the life in the midst of which his own life has been and 
is lived. The heroine of A Mummer’s Wife fell from virtue witha 
full and amply realised consciousness of what it was from which 
she had fallen; and not she alone, but her lover and all the 
prominent personages in the story, though they may be de 
ficient in moral principle, have at any rate a recognisable 
moral sensibility,—that is, they feel the pressure of ethical laws 
whether they yield to that pressure or resist it. In M. Ohnet’s 
book there is no such consciousness, no such sensibility to moral 
pressure; and it is, perhaps, one of the most noteworthy signs 
of the utter corruption of a certain French school that the 
writers belonging to it can, without any effort, create a world 
in which the moral element is simply non-existent, in which 
men and women are acted upon by all forces except those forces 
which are the highest and the most distinctively human. The 
personages in such a story as Lise Flewron remind us of Charles 
Lamb’s description of the characters in the dramas of the 
Restoration period as summarised by Lord Macaulay :—“ They 
belong to the regions of pure comedy, where no cold moral 
reigns. When we are among them, we are among a chaotic 
people. We are not to judge them by our usages. No 
reverend institutions are insulted by their proceedings, for 
they have none among them. No peace of families is 
violated, for no family ties exist among them. There is 
neither right nor wrong, gratitude or its opposite, claim or 
duty, paternity or sonship.” With regard to the Restoration 
comedies, Lord Macaulay had not much difficulty in proving 
this to bea very poor apology, and it might easily be shown to 
be inaccurate as a mere description; for, so far is it from being 
true that these dramas are purely wsthetic and non-moral, they 
derive their very piquancy from their recognition of morality 
as a thing to be shamelessly flouted or cunningly evaded. But 
of such a book as Lise Flewron the description, as description 
holds good. The heroine here, as in A Mummers Wifey 
sacrifices herself; but she can hardly be said to fall from 
virtue, because virtue is a moral sentiment which Lise is not 
represented as possessing. What keeps her pure during the 
early years of her life in Bohemian Paris is not any law, external 
or internal, but rather what may be described as an emotional 
instinct which gives way with hardly any struggle at all— 
certainly with no moral struggle—to the stronger instinct of love. 
And this giving way is represented as being simply natural 
and inevitable, like the passage from spring to summer; it 
has been predicted in her hearing, and she accepts the pre- 
diction, just as she might accept a forecast of the wrinkles 
and grey hair of old age, not without emotion, not without a 
certain timid shrinking, but certainly without any revolt of the 
conscience. No English writer could bring himself to depict a 











* Closely connected with this paper was Hamilton’s subsequent ‘‘ Memoir on 
the Argument of Abel.” See page 185 of volume under review. 





* Lise Fleuron. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by Lady William Godolphin 
Osborne. In2vols, London: Remington and Co, 
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girl of Lise Fleuron’s innate delicacy and refinement, and then 
ent her becoming her lover’s mistress under no special 
pressure of temptation, without making us feel that she had, to 
some extent at least, become degraded in her own eyes; but 
here this is done in such a matter of course manner that it 
seems for the moment a normal evolution, and only when we 
have awakened our slumbering perceptions by a sort of mental 
shake do we realise the infinite difference between this world of 
fiction and the real world of men and women as we know it. 


repres' 


We say nothing, because we could say nothing that is not too 
obvious to be worth saying, concerning the utter unwholesome- 
ness of such work, for it suffices to point out its thorough un- 
veracity. Life in the dressing-rooms of a Parisian theatre is 
doubtless very different from life in, let us say, the shops and 
houses of a quiet English country town of the kind represented 
by George Eliot’s Middlemarch ; but the main elements of 
human nature are the same everywhere, and to ignore one of 
the most important of these elements is as inartistic as it would 
be were a painter to depict some moving situation in which the 
faces of the prominent actors were utterly devoid of recognisable 
expression. Still, when we put out of sight for a moment this 
central falsehood, it is impossible not to pay a tribute of ad- 
miration to the skill and freedom with which the artist works 
within his self-imposed and unreal limitations. Lise Flewron is 
like a picture in which, without any really high light, all the 
effects of chiaroscuro are attained by sheer subtlety of gradation. 
All the characters live in one world, a world in which the 
impulses of emotion are the only law; and yet between Clémence 
Villa, the mistress of the great financier Nuno, and Lise 
Fleuron, the mistress of his parasite De Brives, we are 
made to sce a great gulf fixed. We incline to think 
that there is something false and even fantastic in 
the representation of the Lise of the second volume as pre- 
serving to the last the delicate bloom of her inborn refine- 
ment; but, accepting the picture as it stands, there can be no 
doubt of the pictorial and intellectual effectiveness of the 
contrasted figures. In one character, that of De Barre, the 
playwright, there is really something of moral elevation; at 
any rate, there is true poetic beauty in his selfless devotion to 
the woman who as a little girl had been his playmate; but De 
Barre is held in reserve until he can be used as a foil to the poor, 
shallow creature who leaves him to be Lise’s support in her 
hour of need; and the book, as a whole, is impoverished to 
enrich the concluding chapters, which are certainly full of very 
simple and genuine pathos. 

Of single situations of arresting power there are fewer than 
in several of the author’s previous stories. Only two really 
stamp themselves upon the memory; but in them M. Ohnet 
reveals all his strength. One is the fateful visit of Lise to the 
chambers of De Brives, whither she has been led by an all- 
subduing fear that he may have given his life for her sake in 
his duel with her journalistic calumniator, and where she con- 
summates the sacrifice which proves ultimately to be the sacri- 
fice of her life. The other is the scene upon the stage, where 
Clémence, in the performance of her réle, has to fire a revolver 
at the shortest safe distance above the head of Lise Fleuron, 
but manages, by stretching out her arm, to decrease the inter- 
vening space, and lowers the weapon with the mad hope that 
she may blind or, at the very least, permanently disfigure the 
girl who has been her successful rival in art and in love. In 
the whole book there is nothing more vigorous and memorable 
than the descriptions of Clémence’s abject terror when she 
imagines that she has only been too successful, and that she 
may be arrested as Lise’s murderess, and of the sudden change 
from deadly fear to baffled rage when she finds that her victim 
has wholly escaped her, and has preserved, not her life alone, 
but her eyesight and her beauty. 

We regret that we cannot use even the most modified words 
of praise in speaking of Lady William Godolphin’s translation ; 
for, if the truth must be told, it is as bad a translation as we 
have ever seen. Without any justification that we can discern 
or even imagine, every chapter is thickly sprinkled with words, 
phrases, and even complete sentences which are left un- 
translated, and which, therefore, will be simply unintelligible to 
the readers for whose sake translations are made. In numerous 
other cases idioms are rendered with a clumsy literalism which 
either deprives them of their meaning, or alters it so completely 
as to make it unrecognisable ; while very frequently we are com- 
pelled to think that the translator is really ignorant of the true 
force of some very simple word or phrase. The general course 





of the story may, of course, be learned with quite sufficient 
clearness from these two volumes; but any reader who wishes 
really to know Lise Fleuroi as a work of literature must have 
recourse to the original. 





AN AMERICAN VIEW OF INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY.* 
“T’Lt call the work ‘ Longinus o’er a bottle, Or every critic his 
own Aristotle.” So Byron wrote in jest; but in plain truth 
every critic is always his own Aristotle. Now, Mr. Holland’s 
ponderous and undigested volume from one point of view would 
merit no sort of notice in these columns. With a great show of 
erudition, he is clearly what Lessing called a “ hoch ungelehrter 
Mann,” and his logic is as weak as his style is washy. In spite 
of its sounding title, his book is nothing but a farrago of “ bald, 
disjointed ” arguments, of the kind which start from no premisses 
and lead to no conclusion. Mr. Holland calls himself a ‘‘ come- 
outer,” and he means apparently by this elegant compound, 
that he has shaken himself free from all the creeds that man- 
kind have held, and prefers to stalk about the realms of thought 
in a very unclothed condition. He is deeply touched with 
a feeling that women have not yet had their rights, and 
that Pomponatius, Jean de Meung, Delcino, Rienzi, and a 
host of other obscure thinkers, the bead-roll of whose names he 
is tiresomely fond of repeating, have never yet had justice done 
to them. But we have no intention just now of disputing this 
writer’s views on these points. It is sufficient to say that he 
thinks the liberty which Roman ladies enjoyed in the days when 
Juvenal wrote his sixth satire ought never to have been lost by 
those frisky matrons; and he hopes that the future will falsify 
Sir Henry Maine’s prophecy that such liberty will never be 
regained by women in a Christian community. But quite apart 
from the views and arguments which it propounds, Mr. Holland’s 
book deserves a few words of comment on the facts which it 
ventilates. For a “come-outer’s” strong point, be it under- 
stood, is his “fact,” or rather—but Mr. Holland shall speak for 
himself and his brother “come-outers ” :— So-called educa- 
tion,” he says, “‘has commonly been perverted into teaching 
pupils to take for granted the authority of teachers and text- 
books. Schools and colleges are still busy making people think, 
as they did in the Dark Ages, that knowledge must be got by 
studying books. The really liberal education, of looking at facts 
directly and independently, has scarcely been inaugurated.” 
Now, we will not bandy words with this gentleman, or hint 
at the relativity of all knowledge; we shall merely select 
hap-hazard from his book a few statements which leave 
us in some doubt about the advisability of inaugurating 
that “really liberal education” which he admires A 
“come-outer,” it would seem, may look at a “fact” so 
“ directly and independently ” that the “fact” thus regarded 
takes an entirely new shape; and though this “come-outer”’ 
may say “Tant mieux pour les faits,” it is clear that his 
disciples are likely to have a very rough time of it indeed for 
many years with the public in general, and with Examining 
Boards in particular. But to our extracts. When King 
Pyrrhus consulted the oracle of Delphi, before declaring war 
with Rome, he got for answer, as the rough hexameter of old 
Ennius has it :— 
“ Aio te Aeacida, Romanos vincere posse.” 

Such, at least, is the aspect which this fact presents to the poor 
creatures who learn it by studying books. A “ come-outer” 
looks at it “directly and independently,” and with this result : 
—“Thus the Romans were enabled to conquer the terrified 
Macedonians in a war into which their king, Perseus, had been 
inveigled by an oracle, running somewhat thus: ‘You the 
Romans shall conquer.’ No martial defeat is more significant 
than that of this monarch, who followed oracles, by a republic 
whose soldiers had respect for astronomy.” ‘There is a charm 
in novelty, no doubt; and the devotees of a “really liberal 
education ’’ may be aware of the price that they must pay for 
novelty. Only, when is this sort of thing to stop? What 
assurance has Mr. Holland that all his brother “ come-outers ” 
will agree to substitute Perseus for Pyrrhus? A “ fact,” when 
looked at independently, need not always be the same,—it 
changes with the mood of the “come-outer” who regards it 
“directly.” So, at all events, we infer from Mr. Holland’s de- 
scription of Alcibiades, who poses as innocent when it suits 
Mr. Holland to say that the whole intellectual and political 
history of Europe would have been much brighter if Athens 





* The Rise of Intellectual Liberty, from Thales to Copernicus. By Frederic May 
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could have been more tolerant towards Alcibiades and Anaxa- 
goras. (Strange yoke-fellows, indeed; but your really liberal 
education is not proof against the charms of alliteration). Yet 
every one of the judges who tried Socrates, we are told elsewhere, 
knew that Alcibiades was guilty of the sacrilege of which he had 
been charged. Students of books may differ, and do differ, 
about the part which Alcibiades played in what Mr. Holland 
calls the “mutilation of the Mercuries.” But your “come- 
outer’ is teased with no such doubts. He regards the fact 
“directly and independently,” and contentedly declares that 
the brilliant Athenian was guilty and not guilty too. Did 
Hegel ever get so far as this? And when all men and 
women are liberally educated on the “ come-outer’s” plan, 
what a charming kaleidoscope history will become! Yet we do 
Mr. Holland some wrong by joining his name, in however 
slight a connection, with Hegel’s. He is a far bolder thinker 
than the once celebrated German, though his boldness is 
not likely to obtain a similar meed of even transient cele- 
brity. And we have no compunction in hazarding this 
very safe prophecy, for Mr. Holland is armed with the 
breastplate of triple brass which no critic need be afraid of or 
hope to pierce with his shafts. The list of authorities which he 
has appended to his work is amazing. It would not, we venture 
to say, impose for a moment on any real student of books; and 
there is humour as well as wisdom in the cautious ambiguity 
which leads Mr. Holland to declare that ‘‘ important authors 
have been studied in their own writings.” They have, we dare be 
sworn, and in their own tongues too, ere now, by here and there 
a reader; but not, we also dare be sworn, by Mr. Frederick May 
Holland. There is a poor index to this book, but better than 
the book deserves, and a marvellous “Chronology.” An 
intelligent reader will be able, from two dates which we 
shall quote from this absurd compilation, to form a very 
good estimate of the extent of Mr. Holland’s disqualifications 
for the task which he set himself. ‘ 778. Charlemagne’s rear- 
guard defeated at Roncesvalles. 1247. Alleged death of Robin 
Hood.” This last date is delightful, and looking upon Mr. 
Holland’s book, not “ directly and independently,” but in the 
relation in which it stands to other works of a similar kind, we 
pronounce this date to be the best thing in it. For it is an 
honest date, and speaks the truth right out, “directly and 
independently.” It classes, by its presence in a list of events 
intended to illustrate a history of “The Rise of Intellectual 
Liberty, from Thales.to Copernicus,” the author of that history, 
with great precision,—classes him, that is, an idle student and 
an inconsequent thinker. It cannot do more, and pronounce 
him, as we do, without any hesitation, a verbose sciolist; but it 
does enough to earn our warmest thanks. 


MISS LYALL’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Tuk ordinary novels of the day may be divided into two classes. 
There is the what may be called ‘the course of true love never 
does run smooth” class. The characters are quite familiar to 
us. We know very well the unhappy and beautiful heroine, the 
parents mercenary or divided by hereditary hatred, the suitor 
ugly and wicked but rich, and the poor but noble hero. This novel 
pleased the last generation very well, but it is going out of 
fashion. The second class is superseding it in popular favour. 
This, like our plays, is, for the most part, “adapted from the 
French.” The scene is generally laid in fashionable life, and 
the interest of the story lies, to put the matter briefly, in the 
question whether or no the heroine will commit adultery. In 
the French novel she generally does ; in the English, so at 
present the tastes of readers require, she generally does not. It 
is refreshing to turn from these productions, always empty and 
sometimes mischievous, and with nothing noble or elevated in 
them from beginning to end, to a vigorous study of such 
life and character as are really worth reading about. Such 
a study Miss Lyall has given us in the book now before 
us. Her title she has chosen, we presume, with a certain 
irony. “The golden days” are the days of Charles II., and 
those days when they were at their darkest, just before the end 
of the King’s reign, when the surface good-nature which had 
looked like real kindness of heart had worn off, and revealed the 
cruel nature beneath. But it was a time when English life had 
great interests and when strong developments of character were 
not unfrequent. Doubtless, English life has such now; but the 
novelist cannot avail himself of them; they are too near to him; 
even if he can realise their true proportions, his readers cannot. 





* In the Golden Days. By Edna Lyall. 3 vols. London: Hurst and 
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a 
He gets quit of this disadvantage when he takes an historica} 
subject; and if he can survive the great preliminary difficulty 
that of reviving the past, he has a large field of choice before him. 
Miss Lyall uses her opportunity well. The central figure of 
her story is Algernon Sidney ; and this figure she invests with 
a singular dignity and power, using it at the same time, ag 
regards the development of her plot, with a judicious reserve, 
He appears upon the stage of the drama which we see enagteg 
in this story, and always appears with effect; but no liberties 
are taken with the facts of his life. The plot is adapted, ang 


| adapted with great felicity, to them. His part in it, absolutely 
| consistent as it is with historical truth, gives it reality as wel] 


as dignity. 

Hugo Wharncliffe, the hero of Miss Lyall’s romanee, ig g 
study of considerable skill. We see him grow under her hands 
from the careless lad, content to take life as he finds it, whom 
we encounter in the first chapter, to a grave, resolute man. This 
growth is partly the work of the love which he conceives for 
Joyce Wharncliffe, daughter to a Puritan Colonel and a distant 
kinswoman of his own. He makes Joyce’s acquaintance in the 
orthodox fashion by rescuing her from the unwelcome attentions 
of a certain Sir Peregrine Blake. At first it seems as if the 
acquaintance would lead to nothing but trouble. Hugo’s body 
and soul are under the domination of his elder brother and 
guardian, Randolph; and Randolph has evil designs against 
the Colonel, whom he hates for his Puritan opinions, and 
on whose estate he has fixed a covetous eye. Possibly there 
is some exaggeration ,in the description of the young man’s 
subservience. A well-grown lad who could defeat a practised 
swordsman such as Sir Peregrine in a duel, could hardly have 
submitted to be actually thrashed by an elder brother. How- 
ever this may be, Hugo is led against his will to play the spy 
upon Joyce’s father. But that is the limit of his obedience, 
When it is hoped that his evidence will implicate Algernon 
Sidney, then about to be tried for treason, he refuses to give it; 
and his silence, obstinately persisted in, is visited with the 
punishment of imprisonment for life. We shall not follow the 
story to its end. That our readers may very profitably do for 
themselves. Some of the scenes are remarkably vivid. The 
picture of Newgate as it was in these “ golden days,” when its 
customary horrors were aggravated in the case of a political 
prisoner, is powerfully drawn. The escape is an admirable 
narrative, which almost makes one hold one’s breath as one 
reads. But perhaps the finest thing in this part of the novel is 
the devotion of Mary Denham. It was a peculiarly happy 
thought which represents this young girl, who herself loves 
Hugo, steeling herself to witness the death of Algernon Sidney 
—which it would otherwise have been difficult to introduce— 
that the young man may hear of it from her, and find some 
comfort in her sympathy for the loss of his hero. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—<>—— 

The Scottish Church, which has recently been started to defend 
the Northern Establishment, and still more to give expression to the 
literary talent that exists in, or is not out of sympathy with, that 
Establishment, continues to be conducted with great vigour and 
ability. It is plain, from the tone of the more controversial articles 
that have appeared in the July and-August numbers, as also from the 
significant attitude taken up by many Liberal candidates for con- 
stituencies in Scotland, that Churchmanship, especially Liberal 
Churchmanship, is a political force that will have to be reckoned 
with. A very clever and amusing paper indeed, is one in 
the August number entitled “ The Latest Liberationist.’’ It is a 
criticism of a magasine article by Lord Lorne, to the flippancy of 
which we have already had occasion to allude. If this paper is 
sharply gladiatorial, Lord Lorne is himself to blame. The July and 
August numbers of the Scottish Church also contain papers on 
Northern literature and scenery which are at once remarkably care- 
ful and remarkably fresh. Thé Highland question is being dealt 
with in a series of papers, as also is that of the condition of the poor. 
There is a great deal of reserve power, too, in the serial story, “The 
Story of a Quiet Life.” But to our thinking the gem of the magazine 
up to the present time is another chapter in the history of “ The 
Little Pilgrim in the Seen and the Unseen,’? which appears in the 
July number. It exhibits, like its predecessors, a serious moral purpose 
in a narrative setting of “supernatural realism.” It teaches once 
more that the anchor of human hope is the Universal Fatherhood of 
God, and that the essence of human brotherhood is an all-embracing 
pity. We have too little of this teaching in the market-place at the 
present time ; certainly none so delicately conveyed. 
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Odd Half-Howrs on Odd Half-Sheets. By Granville Gordon. 
(Seale, Chifferiel, and Co.)—Lord Granville Gordon has a decided 
talent for ballad-writing. He has an excellent ear for melody, and a 
considerable command of rhythmical language, which he can evidently 
employ without effort. In the little volume before us, he exercises 
his talent for versifying occasionally in the graceful expression of 
very pretty feeling, but more often in parody and burlesque. Some 
of these parodies—like that on ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner,” for example 
—are decidedly clever. We think, however, that some of them had 
better have been omitted. The author is capable of producing really 
good verses, and we trust that he will employ his undoubted gifts on 
more serious themes than some of those with which he has amused 
hisidle hours in this volume. On that condition we shall gladly 
welcome another production from his facile pen. 

Madame de Presnel. By E. Frances Poynter. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Madame de Presnel gives a conveniently distinctive name to this 
novel, but she is not the heroine. Rather, we may say, she is the 
chorus, distributing praise and blame, administering counsel which is 
not always taken, and even, as was sometimes the manner of the 
chorus, giving active help. The real heroine is Ottilie Capel, daughter 
of a well-born Englishman and a German girl of the peasant rank, 
who, left a wealthy woman and independent, scandalises her noble 
relatives, and Rome itself to a certain degree, by the democratic 
character of her receptions. She feels herself to be of the people, 
and she will not disclaim her kindred. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that little comes of her aspirations. She is taken in by a man 
who, if not actually a swindler, is not far removed from it. The 
fascination of his eloquence, felt also by more dispassionate observers, 
anda certain grandeur of liberal and philanthropic views which he 
assumes, imposes upon her. But she has @ good genius at hand in 
the person of Richard Waring, at first a disinterested friend—for has 
he not offered his heart to another woman ?—but gradually assuming 
a different relation. A pretty love-story, which is at the same time 
something more than a love-story, is made out of these materials. 
The character of Howell, the adventurer, is touched with both deli- 
cacy and force. This is, perhaps, the happiest effort in the book; 
but something of the same excellence may be found elsewhere. 
Waring himself is possibly a little too perfect; but the minor char- 
acters are without exception excellently drawn. Madame de Presnel, 
kindly and wise, but with a certain tinge of worldliness; Laura, her 
daughter, with not much sense and not much more heart, but still 

charming; and “Tante Lena,” Ottilie’s peasant aunt, pathetically 
regretting in a Roman palazzo her native hills, are all noticeable 
figures. 

Winged Words; or, Truth Re-told. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M.A. (Isbister.)—This is the writer’s seventh volume of sermons, 
and like his former publications, treats in great measure of subjects 
rarely mentioned, except incidentally, from the pulpit. Mr. Haweis 
is fearless and independent. He takes no account of clerical tradition, 
bat says what he likes to say in a style wholly free from the decorous 
dullness which is so dear to some divines. His fault lies in another 
direction. His liveliness cannot always be distinguished from 
flippancy, and the easy method with which he reconstructs a creed 
more in harmony with the age than the old forms of belief, is more 
plausible than satisfactory. There is no doctrine too difficult for Mr. 
Haweis to explain so rationally in a short discourse that the super- 
natural element disappears, or becomes less prominent. He does not 
recommend his readers to believe nothing they cannot understand ; 
but it seems to us that his purpose throughout that portion of the 
volame which treats of dogma is to pare down the mysteries of the 
faith. He labours to make that faith more easy by removing some 
of its objects. Thus he attempts to give a rational explanation of 
the Trinity; he re-defines the Incarnation so that it may sound 
reasonable; he gives a modern explanation of the sacrifice 
of Christ ; and asserts that though the vicarious Atonement is 
Countenanced by St. Paul, ‘‘as between Christ and the Father, 
the death of Christ was not necessary for the salvation of 
the world”’ We do not suppose that many thoughtful men 
go to Mr. Haweis for their theology, but on social matters he 
speaks and writes admirably ; and the first portion of Winged Words, 
upon “Children and Parents,” upon “ Love and Marriage,” upon 
“Health and Influences,” is full of practical advice and suggestive 
comments. Nothing can be better than the following counsel to 
parents :—“ Don’t teach the child what you don’t believe yourself. By- 
and-by you will be found out, and your child will be apt to believe 
nothing,—at least, nothing you say. If you knowa thing, teach it; if 
youare in doubt, say you are in doubt; and if you don’t know, say you 
don’t know—that is the honestest and safest way in religion and in 
everything else—with children and with every one else.” In thechapter 
on “ Marriage,” Mr. Haweis takes it for granted that the education 
of women makes them inferior to men. The husband is advised to 
be patient with his wife, since want of intelligence makes her exact- 
ing. “Her mind has not been trained to estimate relative values 
like yours.” And women, we are told, are wonderfully conceited 

about religion. ‘I knew a bride who said, ‘My husband has what he 








calls broad views about religion. Mamma thinks it very wicked, so 
do I. He goes to hear Mr. Haweis at St. James’s, Marylebone. We 
don’t agree with him; we never go there. When Charles is married 
he will do as I please, and I mean him to go to church with me.” 
Charles, it is added, obeyed for about a month, and then ceased to go 
anywhere. On the “ iniquitous nature of the water monopoly in Eng- 
land,” Mr. Haweis writes strongly. He points out the enormous waste 
and cost of the present system, the loss to the rich, the far greater 
loss and suffering to the poor. He has something to say, too, on the 
evils of small laundries, advocates public laundries, under good super- 
vision, and observes that a company might make its’fortune in five 
years, “especially if it undertook not to destroy more than 5 per 
cent, of the garments entrusted to its care.” Sewer ventilation and 
“the great dustbin question’ (Why now-a-days is every public topic 
called a question ?) have been discussed in Mr. Haweis’s pulpit, and 
it is considered that we want a “public responsible Minister of 
Health, not a divided responsibility in high places.” There are few 
themes more attractive to a moralist than the employment of time. 
It is the wise use of time, far more probably than what are called 
“natural gifts,” that makes the difference between men. We com- 
plain of the shortness of life, and we tax our invention to discover 
new ways of killing time. Men, too, are apt to imagine they are busy 
when they are really idling over trifles; and Mr. Haweis says truly 
that it is the active-minded people who can find time for everything. 
“One of the idlest men I ever knew,” he writes, “ was always 
pressed for time, could not speak to you for a minute, was always 
in a hurry, and was always too late.” There is a book called 
“Inquire Within upon Everything.” It is a title that might be 
applied, without much exaggeration, to Mr. Haweis’s Winged Words, 
and to his earlier volumes of sermons. His racy, homely style will 
attract readers, and the undisguised egotism of the preacher gives 
a peculiar flavour to his discourses which is by no means a dis- 
advantage. 

To Canada with Emigrants. By J. Ewing Ritchie. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Ritchie went out, as he says, “to ask the emigrants 
how they were getting on, to judge for himself whether it was worth 
any Englishman’s while to leave home and friends to cross the 
Atlantic” and settle on the prairie. In this volume he gives “a 
record of actual experiences.” We need hardly say that his book is 
worth reading. Any one may find it entertaining, though there is a 
little too much of the would-be funny in it; and those who meditate 
emigration may well find it useful. “It is madness,’ writes Mr. 
Ritchie, “to cross the Atlantic in the winter. When the emigrant 
lands at Quebec he will find nothing to do, and must live on his 
capital, or starve till next spring.’ Canada, he says again, “is the 
country for a working-man.” But he explains afterwards, “ for the 
poor agricultural labourer or artisan.’ Clerks will not find anything 
todo. Domestic servants find a good demand for their services. A 
girl, fresh from Galway, who seemed to know nothing about work, 
might have had ten dollars a month (about £25 a year), but stood 
out for twelve. Mr. Ritchie speaks very highly, we are glad to see, 
of Dr. Barnardo’s work. We commend the book generally to our 
readers. 


Notes for Boys (and their Fathers). By an Old Boy. (Elliot 
Stock.)—The author is cheerfully and unaffectedly didactic. Though 
he does not give much point to his remarks, and is, for such a topic, 
somewhat deficient in illustration, he is always sensible, and for the 
most part readable. It would be difficult to say the precise good 
which is done by this kind of exhortation and precept ; on the other 
hand, it is quite certain that any lad who wonld lay all this in- 
struction to heart would be very much the better for it——We are not 
so favourably impressed with another book, which may be mentioned 
along with the preceding, The Ways of Women, by Sidney Yorke (J- 
and R. Maxwell).—It is rather distasteful to see a writer cataloguing 
the qualities and defects, the “ moral virtues and contrary vices,” of 
women, just as some naturalist might catalogue the facts that he dis- 
covers about some new animal or plant. The author seems to pose as 
a superior creature, speaking with condescending interest of another, 
cognate indeed, but inferior. So a keeper at the “Zoo” might 
discourse on the habits of a peculiarly human-looking baboon. After 
all, “homo” means “ woman” as well as “ man.” 


The Money-Makers. (D. Appleton and Co., New York.)— 
The Americans may be safely left to satirise themselves. 
Aaron Grimstone, a millionaire, wants to buy an hotel. His 
price is refused, and he builds an opposition house which 
ruins the old establishment in a year. He is attacked from 
the pulpit for his greed, and he makes the church untenable from 
the fumes of a bolt factory, and prevents the community from buying 
another site till he has driven the offending preacher away. A journal 
alludes to his immoralities, and is ruined ina month. He appoints a 
Senator who, a poor man at starting, owns not less than a million 
after six years of office. Such, we are told, is the sway of the 
“ Almighty Dollar.” We find, indeed, that even the deity has not 
everything its own way, and that there are rebellions which are not 
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unsuccessful. The tale win1s up with a reaction against the million- 
aire, though the “ Ultrocrat”’ candidate for the Presidency, elected 
by a popular majority of over a quarter of a million, is kept from his 
seat by the perjury of eight men put upon a commission selected to 
investigate the returns. Does “ Ultrocrat’’ stand for “ Democrat,” 
and  Optimate” for “ Republican”? But where was ‘the immense 
majority for Free-trade that was sent to the next Congress”? The 
book is fall of curious social pictures. 


We have received the first volume of the new (i.e., the third) 
series of The Expositor, edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton). The contents are varied and interesting, 
and, though we cannot but regret the change that took the conduct 
of this excellent periodical out of the hands of Dr. Cox, we see great 
promise of future usefulness for it in its new form. The volame is 
adorned with an effective etched portrait of Bishop Martensen, for 
which Mr. Edmund Gosse has written a sketch. 


THEOLOGY AND SerMoNs.—Books of this class continue to be pub- 
lished in such numbers. that it is impossible to give them anything 
like adequate treatment. From Messrs. T. and T. Clark, to whom 
theological students certainly owe more than they do to any other 
publisher, we have received the History of the Sacred Scriptures of the 
New Testament, by Professor Reuss, translated from the fifth revised 
and enlarged German edition, by Edward L. Houghton, M.A. Pro- 
fessor Reuss treats his subject with a freedom that English theologians 
are only beginning to exercise. He agrees with the recent current 
of criticism in assigning a very high value to the Gospel of St. Mark. 
The Gospel of St. Luke he is inclined, as we understand him, to place 
late in the first century, certainly after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The Second Epistle of Peter he barely mentions; that to the Hebrews 
he is inclined to attribute to Apollos. But we cannot attempt to 
epitomise his views, and must content ourselves with the heartiest 
appreciation of his learning and candour. English theology is not 
sufficiently recognised by him. A better and more accurate index 
would have greatly increased the usefulness of the work. In 
Messrs. Clark’s “ Foreign Theological Library,’’ we have Orelli’s Old 
Testament Prophecy, translated by the Rev. J. S. Banks. Professor 
Orelli’s object is to place the student of prophecy at the Old Testa- 
ment standpoint, to show him what it was intended to mean to the 
hearers to whom it was first addressed. And this he does without 
failing to do also “ample justice to the Christian fulfilment.” 
Another book belonging to the same series is The Encyclopedia of 
Theology, by Dr. J. F. Riidiger, translated, with additions to the History 
and Literature, by the Rev. John Macpherson. Vol. II.—This com- 
pletes the work giving what the author calls “the special part of 
theologic,” divided into four parts, Evangelical, Historical, Systematic, 
and Practical. Dr. Joseph Parker continues his work, which is 
mainly homiletic, The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture 
(Hazell, Watson, and Viney). He deals in this volume (the second) 
with the Book of Exodus. The object of an Introduction to 
the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
(Religious Tract Society), explains itself. Professor Sayce brings to 
bear upon his subject his own researches, especially, as he tells us 
in his Preface, recent discoveries of the inscriptions of Cyrus. Cyrus, 
it seems, was an Elamite and a polytheist. This somewhat lowers 
the common conception of him; but, as Professor Sayce says, it does 
not affect what we may call his providential position. He was a 
Divine instrument, we may well believe; but his sending back the 
Jews to their own country was as much an act of deliberate policy as 
their removal by the Assyrian and Babylonian kings had been. He 
did not care to have a disaffected people in his*country, whereas, 
restored to their own, they might, and in their gratitude probably 
would, serve him. The student will probably find much that is new 
and interesting to him; among other things the chronology of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, which is not a little puzzled, settled on what seems a 
satisfactory basis. As to the book of Esther, Professor Sayce has no 
hesitation in identifying Ahasuerus with Xerxes, thongh he places the 
actual composition of the book late in the fifth century. A Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, by Thomas Charles 
Edwards (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), is a laborious work, in which 
the student will find the opinions of the numerous commentators who 
have worked out the epistle, analysed and compared, not without 
Contributions of the author’s own. It is hazardous to say that any 
view is absolutely novel, but it will certainly be new to many to find 
xv., 8, “and last of all to me also,” interpreted to mean that “ St. Paul 
intended to intimate that he still is and will be the last on earth to 
see the risen Lord.” ‘Was seen” (&0n), as Dr. Edwards points 
out, must mean bodily sight. Of the text, “if in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable,” he takes the 
higher view, on which Mr. Maurice was wont to insist vehemently. 
The Christian is most miserable, not because he is exposed to danger 
and death, but because ‘‘ biy vast hopes are doomed to the bitterest 
disappointment.” In the famous difficulty, 6: Bamri(suevor Smtp ray 
vexpov, he rejects all the metaphysical interpretations of Bamr:(suevor 
and the literal interpretation of jrep (adopted on Luther’s suggestion), 
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‘‘those who are baptised over the tombs of the martyrs.’ He takes 
it to mean vicarious baptism, and remarks with force that it ig quite 
in keeping with the Apostle’s magnanimity and breadth to tolerate 
the doctrine of the opus operatum and its ceremonial consequences, 
It may seem absurd to us, but we can hardly estimate the mental 
attitude of a recent convert from Paganism.——What Set Him Right, 
By the Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” (Isbistey 
and Co.)—As far as the title of his volume is concerned, the author 
is like the “ worthy minister”? of whom he speaks in one of his dig. 
courses “as trying to pass off a sermon as something else.” Who 
would not think that “What Set Him Right” was the title of g 
didactic story ? If any one should be thus entrapped, so to Speak, 
into reading what he might otherwise avoid, he will not be angry at 
the pious fraud, if we may so call it. The volume is a volume of 
sermons; but they are very good specimens of their kind, which jg 
neither, as the ‘‘Country Parson’s” readers know, the profoundly 
doctrinal nor the fervently eloquent, but kindly, wise, and practical, 
The author stands in a position of detachment from his ecclesiasticg] 
surroundings, which he does not scruple to criticise freely,-but thig 
does not hinder him from being in genuine sympathy with the human 
life about him. This sympathy shows itself in some characteristic 
and valuable utterances. None of the “ Country Parson’s ” late pub. 
lications have pleased us better than this. Perhaps the most striking 
discourse is the last, ‘A Young Man: his Home and Friends.”— 
From Calvary to Olivet. By the Rev. C. Stanford, D.D. (Religions 
Tract Society.)—This volume of sermons is a sequel to another 
published by the author some little time ago, “ Voices from 
Calvary.” The discourses, sixteen in number, relate to the 
various incidents of the time between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. The discourses mingle together the exegetic and 
homiletic to good effect. Dr. Stanford, too, has no little power of 
picturesque and striking description, and he puts his arguments with 
force. To name one discourse, we should say that the one entitled, 
“ Appearance to the Second Company,” is a good specimen of his 
manner. But he goes, it seems to us, too far in some of the things 
that he says about the constitution of the company. In one sense, 
it may be true that “there was no division between clerical and lay.” 
On the other hand, the distinction between apostles and non-apostles 
was marked; if not, why the election into the vacancy, an election 
“controlled by the definite condition that the candidates must have 
companied with us from the beginning”? It is, again, scarcely 
correct to say that “all the commentators cry out against the super. 
stition that would say Christ came into the house without opening 
the door.” We turn to the first commentator at hand, Dean Alford, 
“The circumstance of the doors being shut is mentioned here 
and in verse 26 to indicate what sort of appearances there 
were. Suddenly—unaccounted for by any approach—the Lord 
rendered himself visible to his disciples.’ The fact is, that the 
view which Dr. Stanford seems to claim as his own, as against 
all the commentators, is held, we should imagine, by all who accept 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. My Sermon Notes. By C. H. 
Spurgeon. Old Testament Series.—I.-CXXIX. (Passmore and 
Alabaster.)—Few popular preachers have ever stood the test of 
having their sermons read so well as Mr. Spurgeon. It is evident 
that the great oratorical gifts which he undoubtedly possesses are 
accompanied by solid powers of thought, by imagination, and by 
humour, and this has been proved by the publication of a vast body 
of homiletical matter. Here we have it stripped of all rhetorical 
ornament, yet of evident value. There is naturally much in this 
volume that does not commend itself to our judgment, much that 
does not please our taste ; still the “ bewildered industry ” which Mr. 
Spurgeon professes in his preface to help might do well to avail itself 
of these ‘ Notes.” The Revelation of the Seven Words from the 
Cross. By the Rev. J. Il. Lester, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.)— 
These discourses, nine in number, are good specimens of the class to 
which they belong, of rhetorical (we use the word in an entirely 
favourable sense,—sermons ought to be rhetorical) appeals to the 
conscience and belief of a congregation. Very effective appeals we 
should suppose them to be. The Passion of Jesus, by 8. Baring 
Gould, M.A. (Skeffington), contains seven discourses delivered on 
much the same occasions as that which called forth those last 
mentioned. The element of thought, often subtle and original, here 
predominates. The author, too, is often happy in illustration and 
explanation. At the same time, he is not wanting in the power of 
making effective practical application. We have also received 
Spiritual Light and Life. By Henry Varley, B.A. (W. B. Whitting- 
ham and Co.) Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. By the 
Rey. Professor Marks. Second and Third Series. (Triibner and Co.) 
—A considerable portion of Professor Marks’s preaching is devoted to 
anti-Christian polemic; and we gladly bear testimony to the modera- 
tion with which he conducts controversy.——Pastoral Theology of the 
New Testament, by the late J. T. Beck, D.D., translated from the 
German by Rev. James A. M‘Clymont, B.D., and Rev. Thomas Nicol, 
B.D. (T. and T. Clark), is an interesting exposition of the teaching of 
Scripture on the subject of the pastoral office. The same subject, in its 
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ctical bearing on Christian life in the present, is treated in The Joy of | 


the Ministry, by the Rev. Frederick R. Wynne (Hodder and Stoughton), 
and in & treatise which descends to the particulars and details, some- 
times very minute, but not the less important, of the clergyman’s 
work in the parson’s round of parish. Duty in Town and Country, 
by the Rev. W. Holt Beevor, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 
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Turnbull’s Dock Charges, &¢., 8VO .......ccseeceseeeeeeee ..(Simpkin & Co.) 12/6 
Under the Shadow of His Wings, Cr 8V0.......00....ssseecsssssceesssseeccseseses (R.T.S.) 2.6 
Wadding (L.), Life of, cr 8V0 ...........sseeeeeee ..(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 

Wesley (C.), Jesus Lover of My Soul, cr 8v0............66 detksandnnnitninionens (Nelson) 1/6 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to any Part of the United yearly, 
ingdom ... ibe oa dea a aa 9 Coen 014 8.....0 7 2 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... 015 3...... 067 8 
Including postage to India, China, &ec. ... wm Be Saw (i; ee 08 2 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. CuppLes, Up#Am, AND Co.’s, 
283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 














A NEW GIFT BOOK. 


cigiiliiaiiannts 

The Volume for 1885 of The English LCilustrated 
Magasine is now ready. A handsome Volume, consisting of 
840 pages, and containing nearly 500 Woodcuts, price EIGHT 
SHILLINGS. 





Profusely Illustrated. Price SIXPENCE, by Post, BIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER, 1835, contains— 
1, The BIRTHDAY. Engraved by C. Streller, from the Picture by 


Mrs, Alma Tadema, (Frontispiece.) 


2.A FAMILY AFFAIR (concluded). 
of “Called Back ’’), 


3, CHINA-MAKING at STOKE-on.TRENT. 


Becker. With Illustrations, 


4, sat ronal the DARK SHADOW (concluded). 


OPE, 


By Hcau Conway (Author 
By Bernarp H. 
By ANDREE 


5, THREE ROUNDELS. Poems. By D. F. B. 


6. The GREAT FEN. By Samven H. Miter. 
by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A, 


7. The SIRENS THREE (concluded). By Watrer Crane. With 


Illustrations. 


With Illustrations 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 311, for SEPTEMBER, Price is. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
Mrs. Dymonp. Chaps. 24-26, By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
Tue Winpwarp ISLANDS. 
THE QUESTION OF DRINK IN ENGLAND. 
Tue BaTHs OF CASCIANA IN JULY. 
Loca UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 
Rurat Roaps, 
Tue New NaTIoNnaL GALLERY AT AMSTERDAM, 
InLanp Duties AND TAXATION. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PuBuisueEr, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 


From 24s to £100, 


HINDLEY’S 
WOOD 
MANTELS, |©: HINDLEY and sons, 


290 to 294 434 OXTORD STREET, W. 
“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. ‘see 


| East India House — . 
a euseicae Meee } REGENT STREET, W. 





Illustrated price list on application. 





“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
“LIBERTY” MWANDKERCHIEFS, 
FOR ARTISTIC CURTAIN BANDS. 

IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLOURS, 


New Parrerns Post FRErE. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


| 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G. 
SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
s Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1834. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.” 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””"—Medical 
Press and Circular. 


TONGA 


FOR 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and lls, 


N EURALGIA. Of all Chemists. 
OUR EYES. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spe 1 Third Edition. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.MLS., &e, 
With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; cloth, ls%6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION.—“‘ How to Use 
Our Eyes,” by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a thoroughly practical little manual.” 
—Graphic. “Gives many a useful hiut to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged to wear 
spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 



















| hadtlaaieaataliad 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on OCTOBER 
lst. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m., by Professor SCHAFER, F.R.S. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Technology and of the Fine Arts) BEGINS on OCTOBER Sth. Introductory 
Lectureat 3 p.m. by Professor T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.1I.B,A, Instruction is pro- 
vided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 
Prospectuses and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000), may 
be obtuined from the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Languages 
and Science) and for MEDICAL and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 28th. 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station, 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES—TWO 
VACANCIES will OCCUR in SEPTEMBER in a SCHOOL where six 
Resident Pupils are received. Highest references.—Address, Miss CAPE, Savile 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ee 


House, Thicket Road, Anerley, near Crystal Palace. 








YDE PARK COLLEGE for 
HYDE LADIES, 115 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, 
ion ,PARK, W.—Lady Superintendent, Miss 
Dj HT, certificated in honours, Cambridge. Musical 
j prectress, Miss CLINTON, holding certificates from 
Mane. Gchumawn snd Sonekee ae Ee 
° an einecke, e 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 16th. 


of ELDER GIRLS. Great 
English spoken. 





AUSANNE. — Miss 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 


of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. 
Terms on application. 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


N OXFORD TUTOR, with much 

general experience, will GIVE HIS HELP 

in TUITION to any young pupil during the remainder 

of the vacation. He wishes agreeable society, and is 

comparatively indifferent to remuneration. Out- 

residence preferred.—Address, “J.M.,” Maesmaur 
House, Llangollen. 


WILLS, late 


advantages for the study 
i No 
Highest 
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LASSICAL MASTERSHIP 
REQUIRED (non-resident) by an M.A. _ First 
Class, Mods., English Lit., Elementary French and 
German. Three years’ successful Public School 
experience. High test.—‘ D. X.,’’ Egerton House, 
St. John’s Road, Brixton. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
* UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, 
SESSION, 1885.6. 

I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

Il. DEPARTMENT cof SCIENCE and EN. 
GINEERING. 

Candidates for Admission in these Departments 
must not be under 14 years of age, and those under 
16 will be required to pass an Entrance Examination 
in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to be 
held on OCTOBER 2np, 

III. DEPARTMENT © of MEDICINE and 
SURGERY (including the Dental and Pharma- 
ceutical Courses). 

Students are reqnired, before entering, to have 
passed either the Kntrance Examination in Arts, or 
the Preliminary Examination in the Victoria Uni- 
versity, or some other Preliminary Examination 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223 Brunswick 
Street), Particulars of Scholarships tenable in this 
Department are included in the prospectus, 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., IL, and 
IV. will commence on the 6ru, and in III, on the 
Ist OCTOBER. 

V. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS TI. II. and 
IV. will commence on the 6rH, in III, on the Ist, and 
in V. on the 12rTm OCTOBER. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments, and of 
Entrance Exhibitions and Scholarships (14 in number, 
and varying in value from £12 to £100 per annum) 
may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 
College on application. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


ICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 





This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Law, and Medicine, on those who have pursued pre- 
scribed courses of study in a College of the Univer- 
sity, and have passed the necessary examinations, 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (Faculties of 
Arts, Science, and Law) and an ENTRANCE EXAM- 
INATION in ARTS (Faculty of Medicine) will TAKE 
PLACE in OCTOBER, commencing on MONDAY, 
the Sth. 

Particulars as to these and other examinations, 
and as to cours: s of study, may be obtained from the 
Registrar, A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., 

Manchester. ___séRegistrar.— 

{ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

Courses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the direction 
of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Unwin, 
M.Inst.C.E., Prof. Ayrton, -F.R.S., and Prof, Arm- 
strong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for three 
years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship of £50 for 
three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 


. for two years, one with free education, will be 


awarded on the results of the Entrance or Matricu- 
tion Examination, to be held on TUESDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th, and on the three following days. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 
October 6th. 

For further particulars, and for the programme of 
instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, S.W.; or at 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


er and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under 1t 
years of age. 

The Co'lege Courses provide technical instruction 
for Mechanical and E'ectrical Engineers, Technical 
Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet Makers. Fee for 
the session, inclusive of laboratories and workshops, 
£9, Four Saddlers’ Company Studentships of £30 for 
two years, four Mitchell Scholarships of £30 for two 
years, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 for two years 
(witb free education), will be awarded on the result of 
the Entrance Examination, which will take place on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 
October 5th. 

For farther particulars, apply at the College, 
Leonard Street, (ity Road, K.C.; or at Gresham 
College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


Ce HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, BRISTOL. 

President of the Council—The Very Rev, the DEAN 
of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President—The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head 
Master of Clifton College. 

Head Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The THIRD TERM of 1885 will BEGIN on 
SATURDAY, September 19th. 

Application for admission may be made to the 
Secretary, at the School; or to the Hon. Secretary, 
G. H. WOLLASTON, Esq , 24 College Road, Clifton, 
Bristo'!; from either of whom information as to 
Boarding Houses may be obtained. 


T. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREW’S, FIFE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd. 
Application: to be mace to the HEAD MISTRESS, 











COMPLETED SCHEME 


—. 


OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 


Special protection agains issio 
Special protection against omission 


to pay premiums: 


World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be 


forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


to the Assured. ‘The next division will bg 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


17 King William Street, London, 8.0, 


OMBINES the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 
The Premiums are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured 
from the first for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only, 


The whole Profits goto the Policyholders on a 


system at once safe and equitable, no share being given 


to those by whose early death there is a loss. At last division, Policies for £1,000 sharing a first time were 
increased to sums varying from £1,180 to £1,300 or mere. Others were raised to £1,400, £1,700, and upwards, 
New Assurances in 1884, £1,015,155; with Premiums, £35,274. 
Income in Year, £688,920. 
The Funds (increased in year by £327,510) were at its close £5,063,000. 


Only two Offices in the Kingdom 


(both older) have as large a Fund, 


Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forfeiture of Policies. 
POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and 
a on any ground but fraud, 


POLICIES may be revived (after month o 


grace) on payment of premium within a year, without proof 


of health. In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid premium the fall sum 


is payable, under deduction of arrears. 


Claims payable one month after proof, which is in most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Edinburgh, July, 1885, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





| OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATLACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 





PrrsipENtT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 


ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
> 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon, Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List 
of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6th, 


OWN and SEA ATR (Sussex Coast). 
—Mr. W. W. CROUCH, M.A., late Scholar, 
Queen’s, Oxon., PREPARES for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Large gymnasium, workshop, sanatorium, tennis, 
cricket, &c.—Blatchington Court, near Seaford. 


EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 

Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College for Ladies, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, Terms from 80 guineas, college 
fees included, 


PVHE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS, 
Magnificent buildings, spacious grounds.— Address, 
“TT. $8.” Messrs. HALL and LOVITT, Camden 
Road, N.W. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, 

MIDDLESEX, N.W. Head Master.—R. F, 
WerymovutH, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Assistant Masters :—T. T. Jeffery, 
M.A., Peterh., Cambridge, 9th Classic in 1877; T. H. 
Jackson, B.A., Lond.; A E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel 
Coll., Oxford ; Fredk. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond.; FE. W. Hallifax, M.A., Lond, ; F. 
J. Edminson, M.A., Vict.; and others. Minister of 













School Chapel.—Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A. | 


Situation exceedingly healthy. Estate over 30 acres. 
Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 30. School RE-OPENS 


THURSDAY, September 24th. For Prospectus, apply | 


to the HEAD MASTER, at the School. 


N ATURAL SCIENCE, — ALICE 
_ HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 
at Milton Monnt College, formerly a student of Newn- 


ham College, Cambridge, has some time disengaged | 


for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practical) 
will be COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a sufficient 
number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Cireus, W.C, 





QT. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
b MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory 
Address by Timothy Holmes, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m, 
A Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application between 
land 3 p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
the Hospital. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN. 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highiands), 
CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the lattera 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations, 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


} OYAL ALBERT ASYLUM, 
LANCASTER, 
For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 





Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Fstate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrious situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble. 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited. 

Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be bad 
on application to 





JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
|; ALBEKT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &e.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster. 














| ‘‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


| Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 

| Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8. 

| OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 

| Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene: 

' dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &e. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 
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RACTICAL TRAINING for MEN 


of 18 years and upwards, preparing for Colonial 
r English Farming, Breeding and Management of 
Live Stock, Dairying, Estate Carpentry, Blacksmith’s 
Work, Mensuration, &c. Accommodation for Ten 
Pupils. — For prospectus, apply “‘ SECRETARY,” 


East Harptree, Bristol. 


Z\OLONIES. — OCCUPATION for | 


PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay- Preminm from £60, Pam phlets free, 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. * : be Se 

HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and stroug-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


~~ UNION | 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Pail-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund : £970,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. : 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Hg Fully Subscribed _.., toa ++. £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about “tS ine «se 875,000 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons, 
Total net Annual Income exceeds .»» £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
|__West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
ACCIDENTS 


1 05,000 
FOR WHICH 


TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvie M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Exnpo Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C, pone Joint 
; FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K— 
TAREE 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Cirenlar Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
Ars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SR sencniialie cumee thle enc) 





(this week) 
‘ of asthmatic and consumptive coughs and 
throat and chest diseases by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS, Mr. Johnson, M.P.S., 191 Mean- 
wood Road, Leeds, writes:—‘I recommend the 

‘afers in cases of asthmatic and consumptive coughs, 
_ the most beneficial results; and I also consider 
| the best medicine for all throat and chest 
iseases,’’ Asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
and rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly 
cured by Dr, Locock’s Wafers, Which taste pleasantly. 
Sold at 1s 1}d, 2s 94, 4s 6d, and Is per box. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap Master. 
The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, 
M.A. (Cantab. and Lond.), D.D. (Edin.), Gold Medallist, Prizeman, and late Examiner i Tni i 
» DD. 4 Py Me ist, seman, ¢ e Es iner in the Universi 
London, Member of the New Testament Revision Company. Assisted by thirteen Masheas re = 
graduates of Cambridge, and three graduates of Oxford, London, and Dublin. ‘ ss 
Classical and Modern Sides. Special Classes for Higher Commercial [nstructic 
Laboratories and Carpenter’s and Metal Workshops are attached to the Sehedl, Meanden is taught 
to etter sea Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, Orchestral, and Vocal Music. 5 " 
1e MN ERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, September i8th—F rther i ic 
apply to the Rev. Dr. MOULTON, The Leys, Cambridge, sis re ee ee 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
CAUTION.—In consequence of certain EXTRACT 


dealers making use of Baron Liebig's photo- 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 


AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
“Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’—J urnoRS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C. 

} IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 

| DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 
9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—42s per case of 1 doz. bottles (= gals.) 

From 

JAMES HENDERSON and 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. _ 


| eee & Co.”’s OWN SAUCE. 


FINE OLD PURE —— 


coO., 





GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 
’ pains 
FRY’S -yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
} **A most delicious and valuable 
jarticle."’—Standard. 
! 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PRO VISIONS 
and 


et MEATS. Also, 
| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA Ege he COCOA EXTRACT. 
| ** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


1 Da ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PPURILE SOUP, andJ ELLY, andother 





At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 


aaa, for INVALIDS. 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &,—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Hoiborn, 











MAYFAIR, W. 


London. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 839, SEPTEMBER, 1885, 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Tur Crack or Doom.—Part II. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ‘'ATTacHté.’’—Part II. :— 
MOoNTALEMBERT, Rio, Nassau SENIOR, 1861.—A 
STRANGE OCCURRENCE, — CHEAP DINNER. — 
*“MuRDER OR DvuEL” CONSULTATION.—INFALLI- 
BILITY OF THE Pore: CONVERSATION WITH Mk. 
GLADSTONE. 


FiLoripA: THE STATE OF ORANGE-GROVES. 
FortTunr’s WHEEL,—Part VI. 
A Scottish DAME ON HER TRAVELS, 1756. 
Srories FROM Bosarpdo: ORLANDO. 
CHANCE CONTINENTAL ACQUAINTANCES, 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN INDO-CHINA. 
Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
SEPTEMBER. Edited by T. H. 8. Escort. 
ConTENTS. 
CaTuoric ITALY AND THE TEMPORAL Power. By W. 
H. Hurlbert. 
Ratpx Watpo Emerson. By W. L. Courtney. 
THE TroTH about TurkIsH Finance, By Vincent 
Caillard. 
SAVING THE INNOCENTS. By the Hon. Mrs. F. Jeune. 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL Spain. By George 
Higgin. 
Councits AND CommepiAns. By F. C, Burnand. 
HEALTH-RFSORTS AND THEIR USEs. By Robson 
Roose, M.D. 
Tue YOUNGEST OF THE SAINTS. By Lucas Malet. 
Norway or To pay. By W. Archer. 
Lorp Hoventon. By T.H.S. Escott. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CyapMAN and HAtt, Limited. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
i CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Why pip we Derosre Ismait? By W. H. Russell, 
LL.D. 


THE PROTECTION OF GIRLS :— 
I, SPEECH OR SILENCE. 
Fawcett. 
II. Tue ApocatypsE oF Evit. By Ellice Hopkins. 
A Snort Prarn PoLicy FOR AFGHANISTAN. By 
Charles Marvin. 
TuovautTs anout Lirr. By the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Our WEsT AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. By 0.8, Salmon. 
A DIALOGUE ON Novets. By Vernon Lee. 
RvuRAL ADMINISTRATION IN Prussia. By Professor 
Rudolf Gneist. 
Penny Dinners. By S. D. Fuller. 
THE ADVANCE TOWARDS Home RULE. 
Healy, M.P. 
ConTEMPoRARY ReEcoRDS :— 
I. History oF RELIGIONS, 
Fairbairn. 
II, Menta PurLosopuy. By Professor Seth. 
III, GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IsBISTER AND Company, Limitep, 56 Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 


By Millicent Garrett 


By T. M. 


By Principal 





Now ready, for SEPTEMBER, price ls, 
H E kEXPOSITOR. 
Edited by the Rev. 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. 
ConTENTS, 

Tur First Epistle To THE CortntHIans, By Rev. 
Professor Godet, D.D. 

Tue Work oF Briste Revision In GEerMANY—I. 
Historic Part, By Professor H. L. Strack, D.D., 
Ph.D., Berlin. 

Tuer CHRISTIAN MINISTRY IN ITS THEME, METHODS, 
AND Alms. (Colossians i,, 28-29.) By Rev. 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

~*~ ee xviii, xis. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
ah te 

“*T HAVE RECEIVED OF THE LORD.” 
xi. 25.) By Rev. John Massie, M.A. 

Tue REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT— 
III Tue Boox or Leviticus—THE Book oF 
Numpers. By Rev. Professor S. R. Driver, D.D, 
Canon of Christ Church, 

CHRIST THE INTERPRETER OF NATURE. (Matthew 
vi., 24-34.) By Rev. Alexander Whyte, M.A. 

Recent ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE OLD TRSTA- 
MENT. By Rev. Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 

BREVIA :—SCHRADER’S CUNFIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND 
THE OLD TESTAMENT By E, 

— HoppER AND StovuGHToN, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


(I, Corinthians 





Now ready, for SEPTHMBER, price 1s. 
HE MONTHLY INTERPRETER. 
Edited by Rev. JOS. 8. EXELL, M.A. 
Contents :—Biblical Topography: On the Early 
Cities of Babylonia, by Rev. Canon Rawlinson, M.A. 
—The Book of Jubilees, by Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A. 
—-The First Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
by Rev. J. Morison, D.D.—Christ’s Glorifying Work, 
by Rev. Geo, Matheson, D.D.—Our Lord’s Groaning 
in the Spirit, by Hev. John Hutchison, D.D —Studies 
in the Minor Prophets—Joel, by Rev. R. A. Redford, 
M.A., LL.B. 
Edinburgh: T, and T. CLark. 
London: KtGan Paun, TRENCH, and Co. 


MXHk NEW TOWN-HALL, NEW- 

_PORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE. — See the 
BUILDER (price 41, by post, 44d; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, also House, Wimbledon Common ; 








~ 


Sculpture: ** St. George,’ from this year’s Academy 
(Mr. Boehm, R.A., Sculptor)—Clocks in Relation to 
Architecture, by a Practical Clockmaker—The De- 
pression of Trade—Art in the London Churches— 
Archwological Meetings, &.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen, 





-London: Smitn, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1885. 2s 6d. . 

Wat 1s A MODERATE LIBERAL TODO? By the Right 
Hon. Earl Cowper. 

THe RapIcat, PROGRAMME FOR IRELAND. By Edward 
William O’Brien. : 

An EpIsopE OF THE ARMADA, By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Ducie. 

War Horses. By Colonel Russell. 

Tue CHOLERA-INOCULATION Fatuacy. By Edward F. 
Willoughby. 

TuisET. By Charles H. Lepper. 

Wuy MEN WILL NOT BE CLERGYMEN, 
Handley. 

THE ENcLosurr oF Commons. By H. R. GRENFELL 

Vittoria Cotonna’ By H. Schiitz Wilson. 

RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT. By the Rev. Dr. 
Belcher. 

A REpLy TO My CrITICs. 
Halim Pasha of Egypt. 

REcENT PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY IN SWITZERLAND. 
By Emile de Laveleye. 

London: KrGAN Pavut, TRENCH, AND Co. 


By Hubert 


By His Highness Prince 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 27. 


ini CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


for SEPTEMBER. 
ConTENTS, 

Court Royau. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
“ Mehalah,” &c. Chap.21. Home-Thrusts.—Chap. 
22. A Family Council.—Chap. 23. Reflorescence.— 
Chap 24, Canght Napping. Iilustrated by G. Du 
Maurier. 

IMPRESSIONS OF HOLLAND. 

In THE Pit OF A THEATRE. 

FIREWORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 

Tue AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 

Rainpow Goup. By David Christie Murray, Book 
V.—How the Rainbow Gold eluded Two Adven- 
turers. Chaps. 1-3, 





NATIONAL 
SEPTEMBER, 23 6d. 


_— REVIEW. 


CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS AT THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 
My Lecturinc Tour 1n Enatanp. By Arminius 
Vambery. 


Tue VALUE OF THE IDEAL. By Vernon Lee. 

Tue ScorrisH CHURCH QUESTION. By A. N. Cumming. 

Roap Repair: ITs WASTEFULNESS AND IN- 
EFFICIENCY. By H. Revell Reynolds, Jun. 

Tory Primr Ministers, VI.—Sir Robert Peel (con- 
tinued). By T. E. Kebbel. 

A Dark PaGE IN ITALIAN History. By A. Gallenga. 

THE CaTHOLIC VoTE. By E. S. Hart. 

Some Uses or A PARLIAMENTARY SEAT. By Percy 
Greg. 

A Poxiticat CoLttoquy. By Audax, 

THE FUTURE OF THE SoupaN. By Commander V. 
Lovett Cameron, R.N., C.B. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





New Monthly Magazine, price 6d. 
HE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
An Organ of Church Opinion and Policy, and 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 
ConTENTS OF No, IV. (SEPTEMBER). 
Victor Hvuao. 





i 





Tus Universitises.—Part I. 

EDINBURGH BY MOONLIGHT. 

Tue Srory or a Youna Lire.—Chaps. VIL.-VIII. 

THE DWELLINGS OF THE Poor.—Part II. 

ONE FOR THE OTHER: A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 

SrrritvaAL INDEPENDENCE AND Its HIsToRICcAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Notes OF THE MONTH. 

Printed and published for the Scottish Publishing 
Company, Limited, by R. and R. Clark, 42 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Agents: JoHN Menzies and Co, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Smmpkin, MaRSHALL, and Co., London, 
and at all Booksellers. 

OURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 194, for SEPTEMBER. 
& ~ OLD WESTMINSTER ENDOWMENT, By Elsie 
ay. 
2. CompuLsory EpucatTion, OLD AND New-—-Part II 
By Mary Boole. 
3. THE HoLLoway COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
. AGAINST THE TRAINING OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
IMAGINATION. 
5. Two STANDARD WORKS ON THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
6, CHILDREN’S StorY Books. 
7. OcCASIONAL NOTES; CORRESPONDENCE; REVIEWS. 
8. ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 
9, OuR TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION. 
Price 6d, per post 73d. 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TION ACTS for ENGLAND and WALES, 
arranged according to the Qualification and the 
Registration of Electors, Electoral Areas, the Dis- 
qualification of Candidates, the Election and the 
Election Petition. With Notes, History, and Sum- 
mary. Reing a Treatise on the Law of the Election 
of Members in Eng'and and Wales to the House of 
Commons of the United Kingdom. By J. M, Lety, 
Editor of ‘‘Chitty’s Statutes,’’ &.; and W. D. I. 
Fou.kEs, Joint Editors of “The Judicature Acts,’’ 
and Barristers-at-Law, . 

London: Wat. CLowes and Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet 
Street. 

Cpe and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr B. 





BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 





Twel‘th Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S8., &c. 
London: C. MircHeLu and Co., Red Lion Court, 





Fleet Street ; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 





penne, 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING, 


ATCHARDS, 18 
ll PICCADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, 4 


Post Orders Promptly Excented, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED 


Se ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—oy 


the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres 
mental grounds. Six Lawn - Tennis Comes a 
rooms. Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6, 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon, — 





THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER. , 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &, 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves” 
to be made without trouble, 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secuie and easy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
raught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
cn application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND SOV, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1882; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 











For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpictre: 
______iBANBURY. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 





FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING _ IRON- 


MONGERY, &c. 

RANGES. 
D1sH-CovERS. 
Urns and KEtTTrLes. 
Batus and 

TOILET WARE. 

1 Hot-Arr STOVES. 
BEDSTEADS and 


STOVES. 
FENDER CURBS. 
Fire BRASSES. 
TrEa-TRAYs. 
Doa Grates. 
TILE HEARTHS. 
Coat Boxes. 
CuTLEry and BEDDING. 
ELECTRO-PLATE, CABINET FURNYITURF. 

Every kind of REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, Rk- 
JAPANNING, &c. 
BEDDING REMADE, CHAIRS and COUCHES 

* RE-STUFFED, &c. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER Work. ESTI- 
MATES FREE, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, including Brooms, Bruske®, 
and all necessary articles, 

Orders of £5 and upwards CarRiaGE Palp to any 
Railway Station in England or Wales. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 

and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, & 
(late 39), Oxford Street, W., &c. ; 
Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, post free 
COLZA OIL, Best, 23 9d per Gallon ; KEROSINE, 
water white, ls. pe 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ane 
PILLLS.—OLp Sores, Wounps, AND ULCERS 
—The readiness with which Holloway’s unguent Te- 
moves all obstructions in the circulation of the vessels 
and lymphatics explains their irresistible influence 19 
healing old sores, bad wounds, and indolent ulcers. 
To insure the desired effect the skia surrounding the 
diseased part should be fomented, dried, and im- 
mediately well rubbed with the Ointment. This wil 
give purity to the foul blood, and strength to the 
weakened nerves, the only conditions necessary for 
the cure of all those ulcerations which render life 
almost intolerable. No sooner is this Ointment’s pro- 
tective powers exerted than the destructive process 
ceases, and the constructive business begins—new, 
healthy growth appears to fill up the lately painful 
excavated pit, 
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THE BEST BOOKS ARE AT MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


MUDIE'’S 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

Revised Lists of Books lately added to 
the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, postage free, 
on application. 

All the Books in Circulation or on Sale 
at Mudie’s Select Library may also be 
obtained by all Subscribers to Mudie’s 
Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
LIBRARY. 30 to 3h NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; — 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


SELECT 











Eleventh Edition, revised, with 500 Illustrations, post 8vo, price 14s. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


Thoroughly Revised and Edited by W. Morranr Baker, F.R.C.S., 
Lecturer on Physiology, and Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., Demon- 
strator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown Svo, cloth, price 1s 64. 


A SCHOOLMASTERS RETROSPECT 
of Eighteen and a Half Years in an Irish School. 
By MAURICE C. HIME, M.A., LL.D., 


Barrister-at-Law, Head Master of Foyle College, Londonderry. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Dublin: SULLIVAN BROTHERS, 26 and 27 Marlborough Street. 
And all Booksellers’. 





Now ready, crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCIDENTAL 


to SCHOOL LIFE. By Rospert Farquuarson, M.P., M.D. Edin., F.R.C.P. 
Lond., late Lecturer on “ Materia Medica’ at St. Mary’s Hospitil Medical 
School, &c. 

“ An excellent and opportune hand-bouk,’’—Aberdeen Free Press, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD. By Linda Villari, Author of 
“On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. Crown 8yo, 2 vols., 21s. 

“She writes in a straightforward and unafiected style, which makes her story 
satisfactory reading.’ —Athen@um, 

“Madame Villari succeeds with a gond deal of skill in getting into her pages 
pictures of very different scenes and kinds of life, all firmly though quietly 
painted, and all thoroughly life-like.’’—Academy. 

“Rezembles, but without anything of undue imitation, one of the charming 
domestic chronicles that Miss Yonge used to give us.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 








London: T. FISHER,UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.’’—Leiau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty Goors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LUNDON. 
Prospectus and Catalogue on applic ition, 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNEX’S “ LIBEX STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rev. Sto; ford Brooke, M.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Liwzence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravines, Pho‘ozraphs, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘Autotyps in Relation to Household Art,’? with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fixe-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d, post free. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





[J PSTAIRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eig 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS 
LIST. 


AND CO.’S 


PEASANT PROPERTIES, and Other 


Selected Essays. By Lady Verney. 2 vols. crown Svo, 163. 
THE TIMES. 

‘In these days, when the gospel of peasant proprietorship is preached by land 
reformers as the democratte, if not the royal road to happiness, it is well to be 
occasionally reminded by competent and disinterested witnesses that there are two 
sides to the questioun...... To help us in such a study, Lady Verney presents us, in 
a series of charming essays, with the result of her perzonal observations and 
inquiries during an autumn ramble in the Auvergne and other districts of 
France; and, with that insight into domestic life and its surroundings which 
none possess in a higher degree than a clever and accomplished Englishwomin, 
she shows how widely the actual life of peasant proprietors differs from the ideal 
which exists in the imagination of Radical politi-ians and Irish poets.” 


SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, REVISED and CORRECTED. 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE as a 
PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS for the THEORY of MUSIC. By Hermann L. 
F. HetmuHoitz, M.D., Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin, 
Second English Edition, Translated, thoroughly Revised and Corrected, 
rendered conformable to the Fourth (and iast) German E ition of 1877, with 
numerous Additional Notes and a new Additional Appendix bringing down 
information to 1885, and especially adapted to the Use of Mnsical Students. 
By ALEXANDER J. Extis, B.A., F.R.S. With 68 Figures engraved on Wood, 
and 42 Passages in Musical Notes. Royal 8yo, 28s, 


SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS in its APPLICA- 
TION to TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES, and the PHYSICAL CONSTI- 
TUTION of the HEAVENLY BODIES. Familiarly explained by the late 
Dr. H. Scuetten. Translated from the Third Enlarged and Revised German 
Edition, by JANE and CAROLINE LasseLL. Edited, with Notes, by Captain 
W. vr W. Abney, R.E., F.R.S. With 291 Woodcuts and 14 Plates (5 Coloured), 
including Augstrém’s and Cornu’s Maps. 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


A SHORT ENQUIRY into the FORMATION 
of POLITICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great Families to 
the Advent of Democr.cy. With Coloured Diagram, showing the Duration 
of Liberal and Conservative Governments during the Present Century, an! 
List of Administrations. By ArTHuR Crump. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SIXTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


A BOOK on ANGLING; or, Treatise on 


the Art of Fishing in every Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Salmon 
Flies. By Francis Francis, With 16 Plates (6 Coloured) and Portrait, post 
8vo, 153, 


HOW to MAKE the LAND PAY; or, 


Profitable Industries connected with the Land, and Suitable to all Occupa- 
tions, Large or Small. By Henry P. Dunster, M.A. Crown 8yo, 53 
“The author has collected a!most everything of importance that has been 
written on the subject...... The book is full of facts and suggestions, and may be 
read with profit by both farmers and gardeners.””—Garden. 


AID to ENGINEERING SOLUTION. By 


Lowis D’A. Jackson, Civil Engincer, Author of “ Aid to Survey Practice,’’ 
“Canal and Culvert Tab‘es.” With 111 Diagrams and 5 Woodeut Ilustra- 
tions, Svo, 21s. . 


A BRIEF HISTORY of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. With Five Books of the Nibelungenlied, Edited and Anno. 
tated. By ALBERT M. Setss, Ph.D., M.A., ard Professor of German in the 
University of Dublin; Examiner in the Royal University of Ireland. Crown 
8vo, 53. 


‘‘CHOUANS et BLEUS.” By Paul Feval. 


Edited, with Notes, Intreduction, aud Map, for the Use of Schools, by 
CHARLES SANEEY, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's School, Bury St. 
Edmunds. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 


OUR DWELLINGS: Healthy and Un- 


healthy. Addressed to Girls attending the Leeds Board Schools. By 
CATHERINE M. Brucxkron, late Member of the Leeds School Board, Author of 
* Health in the House,’’ &c, With 39 Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s 6d. 
_ “Every lady householder with the control of servants would find much valuabl: 
advice and assistance in this book, in which the important subjects of the warm- 
ing, ventilation, and furnishing of houses receive sound and practical considera- 
tion.”’—Scturday Review. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’SS MAGAZINE, No. 35, 


SEPTEMBER. ConTENTS, 

Wuirre Heatuer: A Novet, By William Black. Chaps. 35-35, 

Tue Poor Cottector. By P. G. Hamerton, 

L’AFFAIRE Spinks. By Bernard Hastie. 

My GarDEN WALL, By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Bauzac AT THE OpEON. By Charles Hervey. 

Prince Orro: A Romance. By R. L. I. Stevenson. Book II. Of Love 
Politics. Chap. 14, Book IIf. Fortunate Misfortune. Chap. 1, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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BOOKS IN USE AT ETON COLLEGE. 





Crown 8vo. 


The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR.—Part I. 


ELEMENTARY. For Use in the Lower Forms. Compiled with the sanction of the 
Head Master, by A. C. Aincer, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and H. G. WINTLE, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters at Eton College. 


Also by the same Editors. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted 


to the Latin Grammar. Crown 8vo. 
Both Books will te Published Early in September. 





The ETON FOURTH FORM OVID. Selections 


from OVID and TIBULLUS. With Notes by H.G. Wintie. Third Edition, post 8vo, 
2s 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, price 5s. 


RUSSIA, EUROPE, AND THE EAST. 
By a FOREIGNER who long held office in Egypt. 


The writer has long resided in Egypt as one of the Judges of the International Courts, and he has been 
brought into personal relations with most of the chief officials there. His own duties have also made him 
acquainted with the hardships and wrongs from which the Fellaheen suffer. Those hardships and wrongs he 
believes to be in great measure unintentionally inflicted, through the ignorance prevailing in Europe as to the 
true state of things in Egypt, an ignorance which interested Europeans increased by misrepresentation. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, 
WEST CORNER of ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


FITMENTS 





Designed by ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS. 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


_ The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Manufactured by 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








A pure Solution. 

For 4cidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
Safest ient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A “i natn Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





PEAR S’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes :—*I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





a 
An Article upon “ ENGLISH EX: 


PRESSES in 1885,” by Mr. 
ERNEST FOXWELL, appears in 
the September Number of “THRE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE” 





Now ready, price ls. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1885, 
1, A Girton Girt. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes 
(Continued.) P 
“THE BARD OF ERIN.” 
Tue Curss-PLAYER. 
**In St. Perer’s at High Mass.” 
. SALVINI. 
. ENGLISH EXPRESSES IN 1885. By E. Foxwell, 
HAVANA; FROM A Tovurist’s Nore-Boox. 
. PARADISE. 


- Mitre Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Con. 
tinued.) 


NO gop 10 


ow 


*,* Cases for binding the volumes of “ Temple Bar” 
can be obtained of all Bookseliers, price Is each, 


RicuarpD Bestiry and Son, New Burlington Street, 





FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady 


MarGarREeT Masenpie. 3 vols. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. By Mrs, Lyyx 
Linton. 3 vols. 


Mrs. HOLLYER. By 


Miss G. M. Crark. 3 vols. 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. By the 
Author of ‘* Dr. Edith Romney.”’ 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Mr. HUTTON’S NEW POPULAR SENSATIONAL 
NOVEL. 


One Shilling. 


JOHN NEEDHAMS DOUBLE. 
By JOSEPH HUTTON. 

*** And is old Double dead ?’ Certainly as any door. 
nail. Mr. Joseph Hutton has killed him in ‘John 
Needham’s Double,’ which we highly recommend. It 
begins with a slow movement; gradually it increases 
in intensity, and the reader cannot turn over the pages 
quick enough to satisfy his curiosity. The climax 
given with true dramatic energy, brings down the 
curtain on avery strong situation.”’-—Punch, August 
22nd, 1885. 

“ This story is obviously founded on the crreer and 
fate of John Sadleir, the Irish banker and diplo- 
matist.”’—Weekly Times. 

London: J, and R. Maxwett, all Booksellers’, 
Bookstalls, &c. 


The BOOK of the SEASON, 


. 


BEHIND the SCENES on the STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, price 2s, picture covers (post free, 2s 4d). 
\ omen STOCKBROKER’S' WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 
Shoe Lane, E.C., and all Bookstalls. 





Just published. 
The NEW GODIVA, and other Studies 
in Social Questions. Reprinted in part from the 
Westminster and other Reviews. Contents :—In- 
troduction, Tne Sanction of Pureness, Puissance 
Oblige, The New Godiva, The Western Harem, 

Zola in England. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d (post free). 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square. 








Just published, price Sixpence. 

EVISED REPORTS of  PRO- 
CEEDINGS in CONNECTION with the 
RETIREMENT of the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAD, 
D.D., LL.D., from the Offices of Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Manchester New College, 

London. P 
London: Wittrams and Norcatg, Henrietta 
Street. Manchester: H. Rawson and Co., 16 New 

Brown Street. 





Do cituimeneein ae 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HISTORIES. 
The Student's Hume; a History of 


from the Earliest Times. Thoroughly 

Boga edition, continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 
1978. By the late Prof. J. S. Brewer. 7 Coloured 
Maps and 70 Woodcuts (830 pp.), crown 8vo, 73 6d, 
** ‘Also published in Three Par's, 2s 6d each, 
. Part I.—B.C. 55-3485. 

Part If.—A.D. 1485-1688, 

Part ILL.—1638-1878. 

students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hattam. 7s 6d. 

students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Heury Vil.—George II. By H. 
Hatram. 7s 6d. : 

Students’ Old Testament History. 
By Pair SuitH, With Maps and Woodcuts. 
7s 6d. ; 

Students’ New Testament History. 
By Puiip SMITH. With Maps and Woodcuts, 
7s 6d. ; 

Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conqnests of Alexander the Great, By PHILIP 
SmirH. With Woodeuts. 7s 6d. 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 
2yols.: I., A.D. 30-1003. IT.. 1003-1614, By PHinip 
Smith. With Woodcuts. 7s Gd each, 

Students’ English Church History. 
2 vols.: I, 596-1509. If., 1509-1717. By Canon 
Perry. 7s 6d each. 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wu Smitu. With 
Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 7s 6d. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 
Establishment of the Empire. By Dean LippE.L. 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 7s 6d. 

Students’ Decline and Fall of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. With 
Woodeuts. 7s 6d, 

Students’ History of France. To 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps aud Woodeuts. 7s 6d, 


DR. WM. SMITH'S SERIES OF 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 
Scripture History of the Old and New 


TESTAMENTS. 49 Woodeuts (570 pp.), 16mo, 
3s 6d, 

Ancient History of the East. To the 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. 70 Woodcuts 
(310 pp.), 16mo, 3s 6d, 

Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest. With 
Coloured Maps and 74 Woodcuts (268 pp.), 16mo, 


os Od. 

Rome, To the Establishment of the 
Empire. Coloured Map and 70 Woodeuts (324 pp.), 
16mo, Js 6d. 

Classical Mythology. With Translations 
from the Ancient Pocts, and Questions on the 
Work. With 90 Woodents (300 pp ), 16mo, 3s 6d. 

England. To the Year 1878. With 
Coloured Maps and 68 Woodeuts (400 pp.), 16mo, 


08 Od, 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

A Primary History of Britain. (568 
pp.) 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Markham’s History of England, Con- 
tinued down to the year 1878. 100 Woodcuts, 
12mo, 3s 6d. 

Markham’s Historylof France. Con- 
tinued down to the year 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 
12mo, 3s 6d. 

Markham’s History of Germany. Down 

_ to 1880. With 5) Woodents, £60 pp., 12mo, 33 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of England, 

5 Down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 16mo, 1s 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of France. 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Wcodcuts, 16mo, 23 6d, 


LITERATURE, &e, 
Students’ English Language. Its 


Origin and Growth. By GrorGe P, Marsu. 7s 6d, 

Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
Saw. 7s 6d. 


Students’ Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE. By T. B. SHaw. 7s 6d, . 
Smaller History of English Literature. 
276 pp.) 1fmo, 3s 6d. 
Smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
ca” With Explanatory Notes (368 pp.), 16mo, 
Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING. 7s 6d. 











DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 

Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: 


an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 23. 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: 
an Introduction to Prino‘pia Latina, Part II. 2s. 
Principia Latina. PartI. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &, 33 64. 
Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 


Examination Papers. 2s 6d. 


Principia Latina. Part II. First 
Reading Book. 33 6.1. 

Principia Latina. Part III. First 
Verse Book. 3s 6d. 

Principia Latina. Part IV. Prose 
Composition. 5s 6d. 

Principia Latina. Part V. Prose 
Translation. 3s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s 6d. 


Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cresar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d, 
A Child’s First Latin Book. Nouns, 


Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. 
By T. D. Hatt, 16mo, 23. 


Tacitus. The Germania, Agricola, and 
First Book of the Annals. With Notes, 16mo, 


3s 6d. 
* GREBK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. Part I. 


Exercises, Vocabularies, &c, 33 6d. . 
Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 23 6d. : 
Initia Greca. Part II. A Reading 

Book. 3s 6d. 
Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
position. 3s 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar, 3s 3d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes, 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


English Grammar. With Exercises, 


3s 6d. 
Primary English Grammar. With 
With Illustra- 


Grammar, 


Exercises, &e. 1s, 
English Composition. 


tions and Exercises. 3s 6d, 


FRENCH COURSE, 


French Principia. PartI. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for 
Conversation. 3s 6d. 

Appendix to Part I. 
Examination Papers. 2; 6d. 

French Principia. Part II. A Reading 
Book. With Etymological Dictionary, 4s 6d. 

French Principia. Part III. Prose 
Composition, [Nearly ready. 


Students’ French Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller French Grammar. 3s 6d. 


GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for 
Conversation. 3s 6d. 

German Principia. Part II. A Reading 
Book. With a Dictionary. 3s 6d. ‘ 

Practical German Grammar, 3s 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, 


Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for 


Conversation. 33 64. 
Part II. Reading 


Exercises and 


Italian Principia. 
Book, 33 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS, 
The Eton Latin Grammar. Part L— 


FLEMENTARY. For use in the Lower Forms, 
Compiled, with the sanction of the Head Master, 
by A. CO. Arnaer, M A., and H. G, WinTLE, M.A,, 
Assistant-Masters at Eton College. 
a Also, by the SAME EDITORS, 
A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 


to the above Grammar. 


The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 
tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
H.G. Wintie. Post Svo. 2s 6d. 





MANUALS and TEXT BOOKS of 
GEOGRAPHY, 


_ “T feel strongly the great importance of the sub- 
ject, not only as a mental discipline and essential 
part of a liberal education, but as more especially 
necessary for Englishmen, many of whom will be 
called upon in after life to turn their geographical 
knowledge to practical and serious account.’*—One of 
the opinions of Head Masters of English Public 
Schoo's in the Report of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Geographical Education, 1885, 
MODERN. 

The Student's Manual of Modern 
GEOGRAPHY: Mathematical, Physical, and 
Descriptive. By Canon W. L. Bevan, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition. With 15) Maps and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 73 6d. 

“ Modern geography has up to quite a recent date 
been almost entirely neglected in many of our large 
schools, and where professedly taught has in too 
many instances been made the most repulsive instead 
of the most fascinating of studies. Such books must 
ever be not less welcome to teacher than to pupil.”— 
Standard. 

A School Manual of Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY. By Joun Ricuarpson. (400 pp.) 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

“ After a careful examination we are bound to say 
that it is the most comprehensive, accurate, and 
methodical geography with which we are familiar, 
and bears on every page unmistakeable traces of care. 
ful and industrious research. It fully sustains the 
high reputation of Mr. Murray’s series of manuala, 
and we venture to predict for it a wide popularity. 
Bearing in mind its high character, it is a model of 
cheapness.”’—School Guardian, 

A Smaller Manual of Modern Geo- 
GRAPHY. By Jonny Ricuarpson. 16mo, 236d. 

** We frankly acknowledge tliat we have never seen 
anything of its kind, and for its space, at all approach. 
ing to this Smaller Geography.’’— English Churchman, 
The Student’s Geography of British 

INDIA. By GeorcGe Smira, LL.D. 

**This book is a marvel of labour and condensation, 
and its compiler states that he has prepared himself 
for his task for more than twenty years,”’—Spectator, 

ANCIENT. 

The Student’s Manual of Ancient Geo- 
GRAPHY. By Canon W.L. Bevan, M.A. With 
240 Maps and Woodents. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

By the Same Author. 

A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geo- 
GRAP HY. With30 Woodcuts. (240 pp.), 16mo,33 6d, 

Physical Geography. By Mary Somer- 
VILLE. Revised by Joun RICHARDSON. (548 pp.), 93. 

**So far as general pbysical geography goes, such 
manuals as those of......Mrs. Somerville leave little 
to be des'red.””—Mr. J. 8. Ketrie’s Report on Geo- 
graphical Education. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 
With a Dictionary of Proper Names. A New 
Edition. Thoroughly Revised and partly re- 
written. By Dr. W. Smiiug, and Prof. Hatt, 
M.A. (730 pp.), square 16mo, 7s 6d. 

This edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work. Every article has been carefully revised. All 
the Etymological articles have been revised and the 
greater part of them rewritten by Prof. J. K. Inaram, 
A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 

Square 12mo, 7s 6 1, 4 Sehys 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 
With the Calendar, Measures, Weights, Moneys, 
&e. 8yo, 21s. a a 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. Medium 8vo, 21s. 3 

A Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
With Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 21s. : 

A Smaller Bible Dictionary. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 1835 

A Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 

A Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 206 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A Short Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. 


STANLEY LEATHES. 7s 6d. 

Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. 3s 6d. , 
Oxenham’s English Notes for Latin 

ELEGIACS. 3s 6d. 
Hutton’s Principia Greca, Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise- Book, Vocabularies, &e. 3s 6d. 
Lyell’s Student’s Elements of Geology. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised. By Prof. P. 
M. Duncan. 93, A 
Practical Dictionary of the English, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES. 6s. 





*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
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ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE, 1880-1885. By 
Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Entirely New Edition. Brought down to the 
Fall of the Gladstone Administration. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MARUJA:a Novel. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo, Illustrated 


boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. (Immediately. 


The PROPHET of the GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS: 


a Novel. By Cuartes Easert Crappock. Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s ; 
cloth limp, 23 6d. [Shortly. 









LATEST 


STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches 


Original Sources. By Auex. Cuartes Ewa tp, F.S.A., Author f from 
from the State Papers,” “The Life of Prince Charles ko, piaties 
sgn Gensel ia A of Prince Charles Stuart,” &e, Demy 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin 


McCartuy, M.P. The First Volume is now ready. T i 
Volumes, 8vo, 12s each. ney. 50 he Oe Four . 


LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry N 


J. JENNINGS. With a Photograph Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

































































SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS: Stories, mostly of the Sr, oth — 
Sea. By James Runciman. Post 8yo, Illustrated boards, 2s y cloth limp,| The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT THE 
2s 6d. [Shortly. i Gece oe = agg Pg the Author. With a Steel-plate Por. Tort 

rait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. i 

BEYOND the GATES. By the Author of “The Gates} —— ccs crn a ¥ 
Ajar.’” New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, Illustrated cover, 1s; cloth The POETS’ BEASTS. By Phil Robinson, Author of J 
limp, 1s 6d. LImmediately. “The Poets’ Birds,’’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. Mi 





, 


In PERIL and PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adventure.| WOMEN of the DAY. A Biographical Dictionary of : ¥ 
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